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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE surrenders of Boers continue, and it can hardly be 
doubted that in a good many cases the men have come 
in because of Lord Kitchener’s proclamation. At the same 
time, the news in the Colony is not good, for our troops have 
again and again failed to catch the Boer commandos. This 
can only be due to the superior mobility of the Boers, and 
that superior mobility after a year and a half’s experience is 
not creditable to the British Army. The truth is, we load 
our men too heavily with all sorts of impedimenta, and there- 
fore they always start the race penalised by some ten or 
twelve pounds, an “extra” quite enough to ensure their 
opponents winning. The only political event of the week in 
South Africa has been the arrest of Mr. Merriman. The 
incident has caused a certain mild sensation, but in truth 
it is a very small matter. Personally, we should have left 
Mr. Merriman severely alone to tend his peach trees and 
quote his Cicero, but we cannot feel greatly excited because 
he has been “ Stellenbosched” on his own farm. 


It was announced on Thursday that the Secretary of State 
for War had despatched the following telegram to Lord 
Kitchener in reply to one from Lord Kitchener dated 
August 25th, in which it was stated that an officer and two 
men (New South Wales Artillery) were shot down at Graspan 
after they had surrendered :—‘ We understand you have as 
yet received no satisfactory assurances respecting the murder 
of our wounded at Vlakfontein. In view of the occurrences 
reported in your telegram of 25th inst., we are of opinion that 
you should notify by proclamation that the members of any 
commando by which such an outrage may be committed who 
may be captured, and after trial proved to have been present 
on such an occasion, will be held guilty whether they actually 
committed the deed or not; that the leader of the commando 
will be sentenced to death, and other members of the com- 
mando punished by death or less sentence according to the 
degree of their complicity.” That is a very severe order, for 
it practically means that we shall inflict the death penalty on 
any leader of a commando who does not keep proper disci- 
pline among his men, and make them obey the rules of 
civilised warfare. We are by no means prepared to say the 
Government are not justified in taking this action, for the 
killing of surrendered men is an atrocious outrage, but we 
trust that Lord Kitchener will insist that the evidence in the 
case of any men tried under the new order shall be most 
rigorously tested. 


Lord Milner arrived in Cape Town on Tuesday. In reply 


to the speech of welcome addressed to him by the Mayor, 
Lord Milner declared that the people of South Africa had the 
country’s future in their own hands. 


“Loyal people should 





It is almost impossible to discern the truth as to the dis- 
pute between France and Turkey. The claim of the former 
was that the Sultan should allow the French concessionaires of 
the quays in Constantinople to enter on their property, and 
should pay two large bills which his Majesty admits that he 
owes to two French bankers. The Sultan at first evaded both 
claims, and then conceded both, agreeing to borrow £4,000,000, 
and out of that to buy the quays and pay the Frenchmen’s 
bills. He then receded from his promise, and then when 
again threatened surrendered the quays to the concessionaires, 
but demanded time for the other bills. M. Constans was by 
some accounts half inclined to agree, but M. Delcassé was not; 
a peremptory demand was addressed to the Sultan, and as it 
was once more evaded, M. Constans left Constantinople, and 
the Turkish Ambassador in Paris, Munir Bey, who is away on 
a holiday, was requested to keep away for a time. Technically 
this is not a breaking off of relations, because the Legations 
remain though the Ambassadors are absent; but it seems to 
be understood that if the Sultan does not yield measures of 
direct coercion may follow, which, as he thinks, may rouse the 
slumbering rebellions among his own subjects into activity. 
He will, therefore, it is supposed, yield, and pay the money, if 
he can raise it anywhere, which is not quite certain, 








The puzzle is why France should have chosen this particular 
minute for being so high-handed. The dispute cannot be 
agreeable either to Russia or Germany, both of which countries 
profess to be the Sultan's friends; nor can France gain any- 
thing by it, unless, indeed, she intends to accept an island in 
the Mediterranean in lieu of all claims, which is possible, 
but would rouse many jealousies and protests. The Medi- 
terranean world is not afraid of France, which could hardly 
be more strongly seated than she is at Toulon, Algiers, and 
Biserta, but is afraid of her ally, who has as yet not entered 
the inland sea. It is possible, of course, that M. Constans, 
who is a rough man as well as a strong, is only trying to 
make himself visible—note his statement to an interviewer 
that he is sick of Constantinople—and that M. Deleassé has 
yielded to the temptation of every Foreign Minister of France. 
The incident, however, requires explanation, and we would 
warn our readers not to rely too implicitly on the Sultan's 
readiness to yield. He knows perfectly well that Ewejpe 
never holds together if Constantinople is threatened. At the 
same time, as we have pointed out elsewhere, France has 
imperative reasons for securing a decisive diplomatic victory. 
Tf not, her influence in the Levant, which has been waning 
most seriously during the past ten years, will suffer a blow 
from which it might never recover. 





The mind of France is still absorbed in the visit of the 
Czar. It is believed, without, we think, quite sufficient 
evidence, that the Czarina will accompany him, and Paris is 
wild that the Imperial couple should visit her, if only for two 
days. The soldiers accept the presence of “the greatest of 
Sovereigns” at their manceuvres as a grand compliment, and 
even the Nationalists confine themselves to arguments that 
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the honour paid is to France and not to the Republic. Pre. 
parations of the most costly character are being made at 
Compiégne, which will be the Czar’s headquarters, and the police 
will be almost disorganised by the arrangements to protect his 
person. Every line which he passes over will be specially 
guarded by soldiers, all known Anarchists will be banished 
or detained under lock and key, and all unknown Italians 
will be placed under surveillance. The Czar does not arrive 
at Dunkirk till September 17th, after seeing the German 
Emperor at Fredensborg, but already there are signs of a 
delirium of joy. One good consequence of the visit is already 
apparent; it has increased the personal popularity of M. 
Loubet. 


Orders to sign the Protocol have reached Pekin from 
Sian, but other symptoms are not so favourable. It is 
said that the prohibition on the import of arms is 
already being evaded, and that the Chinese arsenals are 
working furiously. Statements that Prince Tuan and 
General Tung are levying an army in Kansu “with the 
approval of the Empress” are believed by Chinamen, who 
also report that the “ Grand Council of the Empire,” which is 
consulted on extraordinary occasions, has decreed that Pekin 
shall be abandoned, and a new capital established in Honan. 
“The Emperor and the Legations cannot reside in the 
same city.’ Prince Chun, too, who was sent to Berlin to 
apologise for the murder of the German Ambassador, has 
stopped in Basle, the German Emperor having demanded 
humiliations which he dare not concede without express 
orders, and it is even possible that he may return, to the 
intense irritation of William II., who thinks that a ceremony 
of humiliation will convince Germany of his success. All 
these signs mean the same thing, that the Chinese do 
not intend to acknowledge defeat, and are aware that 
Europe is too weary of its enterprise to begin it again. 
The old Colossus trusts to its weight to overcome the 
dragging power of the European motors, and probably is 
justified in its faith. One thing is certain, that Europe fails 
entirely to obtain information as to the real feelings, or 
projects, or resources of the Chinese Court. 


cman Cases Guckitnanitesesiniataneniinnes 


The American Steel Trust appears to be winning its contest 
with the workers in steel. The latter did not hold together, 
Chicago, for example, deserting them, and the non-unionists, 
instead of helping their rivals as those rivals expected, showed 
readiness to fill their places. The strike, therefore, is col- 
lapsing, with much loss to its leaders in credit and influence, 
and Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who is evidently a fighting man, is 
said to declare that in future he will not negotiate with 
Unions unless they accept charters of incorporation, and can 
be sued for damages for breaches of agreement. This 
demand, if conceded, might at first strengthen the Unions, 
but it would speedily change their character, as it would make 
them practically great contractors for labour under effective 
responsibilities. The conditions of life in America seem on the 
whole unfavourable to Unionism. Wages are high, there is 


ks. 
The details of the Empress Frederick’s will are publisheg 

the Lokalanzeiger. The Empress leaves each of her childre 
£50,000, but the youngest daughter, Princess Margaret on 
Friedrichshof in addition, her husband, Prince Chats 
of Hesse, being the only Prince wealthy enough to keep i 
up. There are other legacies to friends, dependents, and 
members of the Empress’s household. Altogether, thy 
Empress is said to have left £550,000, including Castle Fried: 
richshof. According to the Berlin correspondent of the 
Daily News, this comparatively large amount “ accrued from 
savings made from her dowry of £50,000, the English annuity 
of £8,000, the allowance she received as Empress-Dowager 
and the £150,000 inherited from the Duchess of Gallier 
which sum was, however, invested in Castle Friedrichshot” 
An income of £50,000 a year, which we presume was about 
that enjoyed by the Empress, is, of course, ample even for 
Royal persons—unless they are really extravagant, and then no 
income is big enough—but to the great American millionaires 
the sum must seem astonishingly small. We do not douit 
that many of them are genuinely puzzled to think how the 
Dowager-Empress managed to keep up her state on a fifth 
part of the income enjoyed by at least a dozen of America’s 
rich men. 


The Cape Town correspondent of the Times contributes 
to Tuesday's issue a most instructive letter on the Boer 
refugees and British victims of the war. After examining 
Miss Hobhouse’s disqualifications for her task—her “a 
familiarity with the language and the people, her ignorance 
of war and its inevitable evils, and her unhesitating accepts 
ance of all evidence tendered by the Boer refugees—the writer 
insists on the urgent military necessity for establishing the 
concentration camps, and the utter impossibility of the only 
other alternative,—leaving the women and ciildren on the 
farms. But the main aim of the letter is to bring home to 
the British public the sufferings of the loyal victims of the 
war, sufferings twice as great as those of the Boer refugees, 
yet borne with uncomplaining fortitude. Of the fifty-three 
thousand poor loyal sufferers, six thousand have been shipped 
home penniless, and ten thousand have been provided with 
labour,—men of culture, fortune, and high professional stand. 
ing being driven to accept posts as foremen, porters, hospital 
attendants, anything. From the list of applications for 
relief to the Committee at Cape Town, the correspondent 
takes upward of forty cases, giving the bare formal statements of 
the condition of the applicants, and a most pitiful record it is 
of destitute widows, ruined tradesmen, or volunteers discharged 
in broken health, with wives and children dependent on them. 
The loyal refugees, he observes, “ who in many cases have lost 
all their income, have not whined to the British public as the 
Boer women whined to Miss Hobhouse...... Tam sorry 
for them [the Boer refugees] with my whole heart, and I would 
applaud all efforts made on their behalf, but I feel most 
strongly that we are neglecting our own suffering loyalists.” 
We say without hesitation that money cannot be better spent 
than in a subscription to the fund raised to help the British 


refugees, 





no general Poor-law, and the Federal system interferes with 
unity of tone. Their great disadvantage, however, is the 
almost universal hopefulness. When every man looks forward | 
to being a master, he regards the men’s demands, in part at | 
least, from the master’s point of view. We imagine, too, | 
though we do not assert this, that the position of foremen, 
who are very influential, is much better in the States than 
in England. 


The Pester Lloyd, the most important of Hungarian news- 
papers, declares it is time to reconsider the entente between 
Austria and Russia. That entente has preserved peace in 
the Balkans, but there are now signs that Russia, having 

ottled affairs in the Far East, is disposed to abandon it, and 
recommence in the Peninsula a Pan-Slavie agitation. It 
would be necessary, of course, to resist this, and as a pre- 
liminary the Pester Lloyd would let the entente drop. The 
article is the more remarkable because of its freedom from 
violence of tone. The writer admits that the Russian Cabinet 
may intend to be loyal, but points out that so it was also just 
previous to the war with Turkey. The Pan-Slavs first 
agitated the Balkan States, and then forced the Czar into 
a war with Turkey he would willingly have avoided. 








The Vienna correspondent of the Morning Posi gives an 
interesting account of a Conference of the Roman Catholics of 
Bohemia held at Leitmeritz to protest against the “ Los von 


| Rom” movement. The Conference was supported by large 


numbers of the Bohemian nobility, and the Emperor's 
daughter and the future Emperor’s mother sent telegrams 
expressing sympathy. The proceedings, we are told, began 
with divine service, at which Prior Schachleiter preached 
against Protestantism. ‘Protestants,’ he said, ‘desired to 
drag down the nation to their own level of religious bank- 
ruptey. Protestants were heathens and enemies of the 
Christian religion. Roman Catholics should avoid all inter- 
course with Protestants, and guard their children from con- 
tamination with the unbelievers. Only by strong measures 
could they combat the “Los von Rom” movement.’ Those 
who think that two wrongs can make a right if only they 
are both sufficiently wrong may consider this proof of Roman 
Catholic intolerance as an argument for keeping up the 
denunciations of the King’s Declaration. To us it seems but 
another reason for the necessity of showing how entirely 
different is the spirit of true Protestantism. As we have said 
before, its essential spirit is that of toleration. 
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eh result of the Andover election, whicl» took place on 


Monday, was :— 


Mr. Beckett Faber(U) ... ae aia he 3,696 
Mr. George Judd (L) ose aa ane we 8,478 
Majority bee a $s AY 223 


The only previous contest in the division was in 1885,—7.c., 
pefore the Home-rule split. The figures then were :— 


Mr. Beach (C) Bre i 4,559 
Mr. Buxton (L) ... oe 3,108 
1,451 


Majority coe see 
The fact that no election has taken place in the division for 
sixteen years makes any comparison of the figures quite 
valueless. We must rest satisfied with the fact that the Boer 
Jeaders will not be able to found on the election any state- 
ment that the present Government is going to fall and to be 
succeeded by one which will make peace with the Boers on 
their own terms. 


A great deal of attention has been attracted during the 
week to an article in the September National Review by Sir 
Edward Grey dealing with the causes of the war. Sir Edward 
Grey writes with characteristic straightforwardness, and 
yet moderation, and shows once again how ridiculous 
is the contention that we forced war on the Boers. The 
whole paper is well worth close study, but perhaps the 
most striking and original portion of it is that in which Sir 
Edward Grey points out that if the Transvaal had been a 
State of equal size and power many people who sided with the 
Boers would have sided with the British Government. “But 
it seemed incredible that the Boers could deliberately have 
risked war with the certainty of defeat,” and therefore it was 
assumed that war was forced upon them. Of course this was 
a delusion, for the Boers by no means thought themselves 
our inferiors in military strength. They thought of the 
analogy of a leopard attacking an ox, and argued that the 
leopard always wins in spite of the ox’s size and sharp horns, 
Sir Edward Grey ends his article with a defence of Lord 
Milner which does him the greatest possible credit. If ever a 
man had the courage of his political opinions, that man is Sir 
Edward Grey. But depend upon it, his countrymen will not 
think the worse of him for that. 


The Committee appointed to inquire into the question of 
Navy rations, meal hours, and other kindred matters has 
issued its Report, which is alike excellent in substance and 
form. It is clear, straightforward, and decisive. The chief 
recommendations are that the present rations shall be in- 
creased materially, and shall include tea, sugar, jam, and con- 
densed milk, and that mutton shall be issued as well as beef. 
The Committee also recommend that there shall be five recog- 
nised meals in future instead of three. We cannot go into the 
recommendations in detail, but their general effect will 
be considerably to increase the men’s comfort. We wish 
there had been a recommendation in favour of baking bread 


enormous future before them, and that the movement will 
confer very great benefits upon the country, but as the move- 
ment spreads it will, we believe, be found absolutely necessary 
to adopt the plan we have already strongly urged in these 
columns of allowing no motor-car to be upon the road unless 
it is in the charge of a person qualified to drive it,—i.c., a 
person who has obtained a license after proof of his com- 
petence. That would afford a far greater security to the 
public than the proposal to enforce the display of conspicuous 
numbers. Personally, we have no objection to that proposal, 
and it might of course be joined with the license system, 
but it would not prevent the real, and, as we believe, the 
only serious, danger to the public, that of motor-cars being 
on the roads in the hands of incompetent persons, as they 
certainly will be when motor-cars can be bought at low 
prices or hired for the day. The license system when once 
established would be quite easy to work, and would provide 
an effective punishment for careless driving. In case of an 
accident through carelessness or any other offence the 
driver's license could be endorsed, or in bad cases suspended 
or forfeited. 


Mr. G. K. Fortescue, “ Keeper of the Printed Books” in the 
British Museum, in an address to the Library Association on 
Tuesday, after giving some valuable details about the Museum 
catalogue, now complete, started a rather curious inquiry. Do 
many Englishmen read much? He evidently thought the habit 
far less firmly fixed than it is the custom to assume, and one 
would like to know what the truth is. Our own impression 
is that, allowing always for a small percentage of men who 
read voraciously, Mr. Fortescue is in the right, and that an 
immense majority are content with newspapers; but the 
evidence is very imperfect. London publishers complain, and 
country distributors often declare that their book trade is 
worthless, while the number of cultivated houses in which 
there is no bookroom and but few books is very large. The 
extreme readiness to borrow, too, suggests a readiness to do 
without, as does the great want of inventiveness in uphol- 
sterers’ shops in the way of bookshelves. On the other 
hand, the towns welcome public libraries with some hearti- 
ness, and as soon as they are established a section of the 
citizens begin to frequent them, while oculists deplore a 
marked increase in the general habit of reading, and 
especially of reading too rapidly, a practice which taxes the 
eyes most severely. One would like to make a house-to-house 
visitation of a few picked streets in town and country, and 
ascertain statistically the number of books intended to be 
read which exist in each, but a Charles Booth of literature is, 
we fear, hardly to be looked for. Certain it is that men are 
not ashamed to say, “ We do not read much,” though they 
nowadays often add, “ We have no time.” Fifty years ago 
they would not have added the excuse. 


We are happy to perceive from the Post Office Report for 


1900-1901 that the business of the Post Office has increased 
by more than twenty-five per cent. since the last reduction in 





as a substitute for biscuits. We believe that on American 
warships there is always fresh bread, and that in this respect, 
at any rate, the American sailors are much envied by our men. 
The cost of the recommendations would, it is calculated, be 
about £187,000 a year. Needless to say, the country will not 


charges (1896-97), and alsothat the revenue is increasing, the 
surplus last year being £3,930,000. We wish it was treble 
that amount. We cannot agree at all with those of our con- 
temporaries who say that such a surplus implies overcharge, 
and that every penny of it ought to be expended in reductions 





grudge our sailors this extra charge on the Treasury. If ever 
man was worthy of his hire, it is the British sailor. 


Sir Henry Thomson writes to Tuesday's Times a most 
eensible and timely letter on the best way of overcoming the 
alarm felt by horses in regard to motor-cars. Drivers are 
far too apt to communicate their own nervousness to 
their horses, and instead of overcoming the horses’ fears 
by quiet and gentle methods, try to flog them into reason. 
If a frightened horse is led up to a motor and allowed to 
examine it for himself his terror soon passes away. Unfortu- 
nately, however, all motor-car drivers are not as patient and 
helpful as Sir Henry Thomson evidently is, though we believe 
the majority are as anxious as he not to give annoyance 
to other users of the road. Sir Henry Thomson’s letter 


from this point of view raises the whole motor-car question, 
which, 
consider. 


in our view, it is becoming necessary to re- 
We believe that self-propelled vehicles have an 





to benefit the public. ‘ There is no complaint of the present 
charges, which are low for everything but parcels, and parcels 
must not be made too cheap until postmen can be provided 
with motor-cars. They are overworked already. We look with a 
little suspicion on the stinginess of some of the arrangements, 
particularly in the telegraph and savings-bank departments, but 
nothing can be better for the country than a considerable 
revenue obtained by means other than regular taxation. It 
lightens the general burden at the cost only of those who re- 
ceive an adequate benefit in return. It is difficult to see now 
what more the Post Office could do for the public, but experts 
say that the postal-order system might be considerably ex- 
tended, and dreamers talk of universal and compulsory in- 
surance for widows and children which the Post Office could 


work. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRENCH FEELING TOWARDS RUSSIA. 


HERE is something a little repulsive to Englishmen 
as well as surprising in the wild enthusiasm with 
which Frenchmen welcome the visit of the Czar. We 
also have had our ally, and have welcomed him, and 
thanked him, and forgiven him many things which were 
against our principles; but we never lost our heads over 
Napoleon III. as Frenchmen seem inclined to do over 
Nicholas II. There is a suspicion among us that France 
has lost some of her self-confidence ; that she feels relieved 
of a secret fear; that she is not only pleased with the 
Russian Emperor as a guest whose visit is, from his 
position, a compliment, but is in her inner mind grateful 
for his implied promise of protection. The suspicion has 
some foundation, but not so much as it is the momentary 
fashion to imagine. Frenchmen are brave, as their whole 
history proves, but then that history shows also that they 
are men with pessimistic imaginations. They have not 
the English and American individualism. They too can 
hunt tigers, but not alone. Their whole nature abhors 
loneliness, and, in spite of their courage, seeks with a kind 
of feminine instinct for protection. No people accepted 
feudalism so readily, because in none was there such 
instinctive longing for comrades and a chief. When 
feudalism became insupportable they placed themselves in 
the hands of a King, and for the sake of protection from the 
caste endured for nearly five hundred years the long misery 
flecked with gleams of glory and prosperity which marked 
the reigns of the Valois and the Bourbon. It was the pro- 
‘tection he gave as well as the glory which made them the 
willing subjects of Napoleon, and which induces them even 
now to bearthe otherwise intolerable burden of theiradminis- 
trative machine. They will always have an official at 
hand who when the emergency occurs wil! lighten for them 
the burden of self-defence. They love a strong police, and 
while working and inventing and fighting, still seek always 
for help external to themselves. Their instinct, even in 
social life, is towards, not against, the patronus, and the 
Frenchman feels prouder as well as safer who can boast 
of a powerful friend. Just now they had begun to feel 
somewhat lonely in Europe. They suspect Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who for them embodies Great Britain, of designs 
against France; they utterly, in spite of recent compli- 
ments, distrust the Germain Emperor; they know that 
Austria will risk nothing to assist them; and they have 
doubted whether Russia was not drawing away from the 
Alliance, and leaving them “isolated” and dependent on 
their own strength. At such a moment to be assured in 
a way they can all understand that. they are not alone, 
that they can rely on the ‘Great Sovereign of the East,” 
that they will be protected, not because they are weak, 
but because they are strong, is almost too delightful. 
Every man inthe Republic feels as a Frenchman feels 
when an escort is sent to protect him because he is so 
eminent. 


The immediate consequences of this enthusiasm will 
not, we think, be the commencement of any vast plan by 
the united Powers. They are neither of them ruled by 
men who initiate such plans, and they are neither of them 
anxious fora great war. It is the misfortune of Europe 
that the death of any one of three or four persons might 
upset all calculations, and plunge her into unexpected con- 
fusion ; but apart from that lamentable contingency, it is 
most probable that what we shall see is greater vigour and 
steadiness in the Russian advance to the Pacific, and a 
greater avidity in France for.small diplomatic successes, 
such as M. Constans is supposed to have obtained in Con- 
stantinople. It is hardly in human nature for the Czar, 
with a great Western nation embracing his knees, not to 
feel safer on the side both of Germany and Great Britain, 
and if he feels safer he will pursue with more energy the 
two lines of the present policy of his country. He wants, 
personally wants as politician as well as ruler, to extend 
Russia to the Pacific in full sovereignty, and his Ministers 
want to solidify Russian influence in the Balkans. The 
first project is full of difficulties, especially in regard to the 
expense, which has been far greater than was expected ; but 
France can help greatly in that direction, and if the 


. . . . is 
quiet, its ultimate triumph, so far as can be fores 


is assured. The second object is more difficult still; but 
steady pressure will accomplish much even in the Eastern 
Peninsula, and with France rebound to Russia, Count 
Lamsdorff and the Pan-Slavonic group will fee] their 
hands more free for the work to be done there. The fact 
if it is a fact, that the Obrenovitch dynasty is not to be 
continued gives them a basis for many proposals and 
much intrigue. The Hapsburgs are difficult people to 
beat on a question so important to them as the future 
of Servia; but if the Italians are, as reported, heartily 
supporting the claims of Montenegro to the reversion ¢f 
the Obrenovitch throne, the Russian Foreign Office has 
grand cards to play, and may be relied on to play them 
well. 

But will the Dual Alliance, though newly cemented 
last? There is nothing so useless as political prophecy, but 
we do not see why it should not. It can hardly be tho 
interest of Russia to break it off, for whatever her projects 
it must always be more or less of a guarantee against any 
coalition to oppose them. She has practically no alterna. 
tive ally except Great Britain, for Germany cannot 
abandon Austria, or Austria cease to be opposed to 
Russia, and even if London and St. Petersburg came to 
an understanding there would be no necessity for leaving 
France out of it. The two countries have no clashine 
interests anywhere, and it must always be pleasant to 
Russian financiers. to have one great Bourse open to their 
appeals. Their estate is so vast and so little improved 
that they must always be wanting to borrow, if not for the 
purposes of the Empire, then to promote the undertakings 
by which they hope, it may be too confidently, to make 
the Empire rich. On the other hand, the desire of the 
French for the Alliance springs, as we have shown above, 
from the very nature of the people,—which neither has 
changed nor will change. It is often alleged that the 
French, who have a hard business side to their heads, will 
very soon weary of an Alliance in which the benefits are all 
on one side ; but, then, is that quite true? If you insure 
vourself, the benefit of the insurance is all on one side 
till the contingency insured against occurs, and it is 
as an insurance that the French people as well as French 
statesmen regard the Russian Alliance. French Liberals 
may grumble and French Socialists may groan, but we 
see how the instinct of the people overbears them, 
and do not see what is to modify its force. All 
European combinations may be upset by some unfore- 
seen cause, but unless such a cause should intervene French- 
men will think many times before they break finally with 
Russia, and so lose a sense of security and protection for 
which, as we contend, they have always a secret craving. 
That their country is a Republic while Russia is an 
autocracy has, as we argued last week, very little to do 
with the matter. France has forgotten Poland as well 
as the rest of the world, and all the world over aristo- 
crats and Radicals can mix when it is convenient without 
recalling too strongly the ideas and aspirations which 
permanently divide them. The recemented friendship 
may very easily last ten years—the Triple Alliance has 
lasted nearly thirty—and where in our modern world is 
the use of lookmg beyond ten years? Imagine the fate 
of the prophet who ten years ago had predicted that in 
1901 this country would have a quarter of a million 
troops in South Africa, and see no prospect at once im- 
mediate and honourable of getting them back again. 





THE “TRUCE OF THE CZAR.” 


f -— Emperor of Russia has, what is so seldom given 

to any of us, a second chance. He is, we believe, 
sincerely anxious to preserve peace in his time, being 
instigated thereto both by his own temperament, at once 
benevolent and dreamy, and by the immediate interests of 
his country. Russia has a great enterprise on hand, her 
march to the Pacific; she has overspent herself in that 
project, in the restoration of the currency, and in “ foster- 
ing industry’ on the mistaken Colbert plan, and she 
needs peace for the recuperation which whenever she is 
quiet always comes to her. She has been ruined three 
times within the lifetime of the writer, and has always 
paid the interest on her Debt, and redeemed the paper 
currency with which she carried on her contest. ‘Ihe 





project is steadily pushed for ten years of European 


Emperor, who recognises all this, has already made one 
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t effort to prevent war, but his advisers have not 


en the wisest way. Abstract propositions on paper, 
however well received, no more prevent war than the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel do. Nobody dreams of rejecting 
the latter, but nobody turns the other cheek. The 
Emperor, however, gains. immensely by his renewed 
alliance with France and its extreme popularity in that 
country, and with the influence, and, indeed, direct power, 
thus acquired he may, if he will but limit his ideas to the 
prosaic and practicable, secure for a considerable time the 

ace he desires. He cannot secure disarmament, for the 
nations are too timid, and honestly believe that if dis- 
armed they would be subjugated by some treacherous 
foe. Nor can he wholly prevent volcanic outbursts: 
by oppressed or irritated peoples, for it is a law of 
Nature that if a volcano is once in eruption water 
oured into it increases its explosive force. But he can 
aim what used to be called “a truce of God,” that is, a 
period, say of ten years, during which a great war shall 
not be commenced. He can decree a close time for 
soldiers. He has only to announce that during that 
short time Russia and France will regard any breach 
of the peace in Europe with their highest displeasure, and 
there will be external peace. The occasion has seldom been 
more favourable. He himself detests war, and France 
dreads it for different reasons, one of which is that war, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, must be fatal to the 
Republic. The German Emperor is painfully anxious not 
to offend either Russia or Great Britain until he can carry 
out his naval plans, which will take ten years. If he 
drives faster than that he will irritate his taxpayers to 
madness, for food is already dear, and besides the cost of 
a greater fleet, he must buy, and not take, the indispensable 
coaling stations. To capture them might involve prema- 
ture war. Austria wanting no colony, and seeing no 
immediate prospect of Salonica, is perfectly willing to 
remain at peace; and Italy, if left isolated, has not the 
strength to maintain any but a defensive campaign. 
Turkey, of course, may do anything violent and cruel, but 
Europe, if agreed, can order Turkey to behave ; and if the 
spitfire States of the Balkan rush at one another’s throats 
Europe can make a ring as it did when Greece made 
her blunder, and then settle the terms of accommodation. 
Even in Asia there is no necessity for war just now. Europe 
is heartily sick of its mistake in China, and has no inten- 
tion of going to war for the sake of preserving Manchuria 
to the Manchus. We ourselves are not even asking 
territory; Germany wants to build up a trade on the 
Yangtse; and French activity in Yunnan is dictated, not 
by a wish for Yunnan, but by a resolve that if anybody 
else is aggrandised she also will be. Her policy in the 
Far East is regulated by her pride, not by her interests, 
which would induce her to consolidate her hold on Indo- 
China. As for Russia herself, she can acquire Manchuria 
far more easily by peaceful pressure and encouragement 
of Cossack settlements than by any kind of fighting. There 
can be quiet in Asia for a time if the Powers please, and 
if the result of not pleasing is to offend Russia and France 
they will please. 


Be it understood weare by no means pleading that the situa- 
tion isfavourable to permanent peace, or suggesting disarma- 
ment, or, indeed, indulging in any dreams. We see only too 
clearly that the Powers are jealous, that the restlessness of 
the nations is not imaginary, and that they will ultimately, 
in all human probability, fight to acquire or to defend 
spoil. Europe is longing for more riches, and does not see 
how to obtain them at home. All we contend for is that the 
Czar is so situated that he can proclaim a temporary truce, 
which, though it is not peace such as followed the ex- 
haustion of 1815, would be of great benefit to the world. 
The great difficulty in his way is not to arrange the agree- 
ment, but the method of making the world believe that an 
agreement has been arrived at. Without that belief half 
the advantage of peace would be lost, commercial men 
being still unwilling to engage in any undertaking that 
required time for its completion. It is the apprehension 
of war rather than war itself which interrupts industry, 
and.makes the safest undertakings appear to capitalists 
risky speculations. Wars end, but the apprehension of 
war lasts,—sometimes for a generation. If, however, the 
Czar, who will on his journey have seen the German 
Emperor, could, when ‘he answers the French President’s 
toast at Rheims, announce that the military Powers, 
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believing that their peoples needed peace, had resolved 
that for ten years there should be no war, the traders, the 
inventors, and the statesmen would all alike feel that they 
had a breathing time, and would set to work with a will. 
It is a grand chance, and for no one grander than for the 
Emperor of Russia, who would thus claim the first position 
in Europe, and not only secure the peace he desires, but 
efface for ever the memory of the partial failure which 
attended his first and too dreamy effort in the same 
direction. 

But we shall be told that such a truce, so limited in 
uration, would cure nothing, while it would allow all that 
is now mischievous to go on unchecked. Each Power 
would pursue its selfish ends, no oppression would be 
ended, and much of the energy released would be expended 
in fresh preparations for war. Much of that is true, and 
for ourselves we do not pretend to believe that war is 
always the worst way out of a slough of despond. The 
wars of 1860 and 1870 have, as we judge, repaid them- 
selves tenfold in human happiness, and that of 1877 
perhaps a hundredfold. What we contend is that just 
now, when the nations are without exception in financial 
straits from which even a short period of quiet industry 
would liberate them, and when any war in Europe must 
be so terribly uncertain and waged on so gigantic a scale, 
even a brief truce—brief, that is, from the historian’s point 
of view—if only it were certain, would be a great blessing 
to the world, by allowing the industrious, who are still the 
immense majority, to exert themselves without dread of 
losing their reward. There would be no millennium. 
There would be very little reduction of the burdens which 
the peoples, rather than the Courts, have in their jealousies 
and fears placed upon their shoulders so firmly that they 
cannot be shaken off. But there would be a breathing 
space during which the men of the West would. regather 
strength to bear those burdens, it may be to increase the 
wisdom which will in the end lift the weight from off 
their backs. It is nonsense to say such spaces are of no 
advantage. If Mr. Holbein, who was on Saturday last 
trying to swim the Channel, could have had a half-hour’s 
respite after every ten miles he would have succeeded. 
It was the continuousness of the call upon him which 
caused him to fail, not the call itself. In the existing 
situation of the world there can be no lessening of burdens 
and no shifting of them; but there can be a recupera- 
tion of the strength to bear them. What the Russian 
Emperor can give, as we read his position, is time 
for that. 





OFFICERS AND MEN. 


E trust that in the course of the discussion on the 

defects shown in the new Ye »anry in South 
Africa the public will not misunderstau. the issue. The 
real trouble has not been with the men, but with the 
officers. It is true that a large number of the men could 
not when they arrived in South: Africa either ride or 
shoot ; but that could be and has been put right, for the 
human material was for the most part good enough. 
What could not be put right by a little training was the 
deficiency in the officers of the qualities which are abso- 
lutely necessary in an officer. Of four hundred officers 
who went out over one hundred are said to have been sent 
back as unsuitable. That is, a quarter of the oflicers 
selected were not capable of doing officers’ work. The 
proportion of men reported as absolutely uscless was 
infinitely:smaller. These facts illustrate a principle which 
has, we believe, been borne in upon all competent observers 
during the present war. It is, put shortly, “ You can 
improvise men, but you cannot improvise officers.” In 
other words, you can, in a country like the United King- 
dom, where the race is one of high spirit and good heart, 
raise at an emergency the rank-and-file of an army very 
quickly. In fact, if the men are already riflemen, they 
can be made into soldiers in a surprisingly short time. 
But given even the best material, you cannot make officers 
in this rough-and-ready way. An officer needs qualities 
which are the results of special training, and _ this 
special training cannot be supplied ready made. After 
all,. there is .no mystery about the matter. It is 
an infinitely more difficult thing to be an officer than 
a private, because it is infinitely easier to obey an order 





than to give it. The giving of the right order—and no 
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other sort of order will do in the field, means thought, 
judgment, imagination, and in fact all the higher moral 
and intellectual qualities. To execute an order properly 
no doubt often requires these qualities also, but in a much 
less degree, and many orders can be quite well executed 
almost without the exercise of any mental process. 


What are the consequences of accepting this dictum 
that you can improvise men but not officers ? They are, in 
our opinion, that we can in the future, as in the past, manage 
with a comparatively small standing Army—i.e., one with 
its size governed by the needs of policing the Empire and 
providing a home guard—and can rely in times of national 
emergency on improvising guickly—more Americano— 
large bodies of troops from the general civil pepulation, 
especially if the bulk of the civil population has already 
been trained to the use of the rifle. But im order to 
make these sudden levies effective we must be able to put 
our hands on a large number of men who have been trained 
in the work of officers, and who when put in positions of 
command would, we will not say be at once ideal officers, 
but would provide the material out of which officers could 
easily be built up. How are we to provide this reservoir 
of officers who, when a large new force is suddenly 
levied, can be called on to fill the positions of command ? 
—It is no good to say that we had better not attempt 
anything of the kind, but merely largely increase the 
regular Army, for it is absolutely certain that we shall in 
fact in time of war always raise sudden levies, and there- 
fore, whether the plan is right or wrong in theory, we must 
attempt to work it as effectively as we can.—The problem 
then is,—How are we to traina body of men in the work of 
officers, or rather, to “ground them” in the work of officers 
and then pass them on into civil life, there to wait the 
possibility of a call on their services? In our belief, the 
best way would be to establish a certain number of 
military Colleges in various parts of the United 
Kingdom—say one at the headquarters of each army 
corps—to whieh the boys of the upper middle class 
when they leave school could go for a year or a couple 
of years before they enter business. "We would have these 
Colleges modelled very much on the lines of the excellent 
Kingston Military College in Canada, an institution 
which has proved so great a success in turning out men 
fit for the position of an officer. We would let young 
men go to such military Colleges from seventeen to nine- 
teen—or possibly one year’s training might prove enough 
—and then pass to business, the Civil Service, the Bar, 
the solicitor’s office, or any other walk of life which they 
might desire. While at the military College the lads 
should, in addition to learning foreign languages, re- 
ceive a military education of the kind given at Kingston 
or West Point or Sandhurst. But it will be said, 
Why should any father care to send his boy to such a 
military College? The answer has already been given by 
Kingston. The education there is so sound and so 
practical, and so well fits men for leading and managing 
others, that business men and employers of labour 
throughout not merely Canada but the United 
States are most eager to employ the lads who have 
graduated at Kingston. A Kingston education ensures a 
capable man a good berth, for to have been there is a 
certificate of competency. If the military Colleges of 
our thought were properly organised and the curriculum 
were well considered, we believe that exactly the 
same results would follow here. Men would be anxious 
to “tinish” their boys at a military College because 
experience would show that the certificate, or degree, or 
“honorary rank of Lieutenant” accorded to a lad who 
passed out of the military Colleze would have a real com- 
mercial value, and would help a boy to get a good position. 
Of course, the military Collezes must be cheap—a parent 
ought not to be asked to pay more than £100 a year, and 
the school year should be ten months—but this granted, 
we believe that they would prove attractive, not on 
sentimental, but on purely business grounds. A parent is 
now often in a difliculty as to what to do with a boy of 
sixteen anda half or seventeen. He does not want to 
keep him at school any longer. He cannot afford to send 

him to Oxford or Cambridge. Yet he is too young to go 
into business. If he could send him to a substitute for 
the University which would not only be reasonably cheap, 
but would increase the boy’s chances in after life, and also 


. a 
in many cases most gladly do so. And the boys would 
have something to say in the matter. The boys Who liked 
things military would in many cases be most anxious to 
get sent for a finishing year to a military College instead 
of stopping on at a public school till they were neay 
eighteen, and then spending six months either tutoring a 
waiting at home till they could get settled in. business 
But what would the Government gain, it may be asked, 
by the foundation of such Colleges? We believe they 
would gain greatly if they asked for no direct hold on thy 
graduates of the military Colleges, and merely trusted t, 
the graduates coming to them voluntarily in case of ay 
national emergency. But it would probably be better 4 
make it a matter of agreement that the graduates shoul 
be liable to be called out up to the age of twenty-six (or 
say, for seven years after graduation) to take the position 
of Lieutenants in any new levies of men. As men naty. 
ally dislike an absolute pledge, it might be arranged tha 
at any time a man could get released from his obligation 
by paying down a sum of, say, £100 to the Government. 
Of course, it will be said that the Government yjl] 
never found the Colleges we propose, or even one of them 
because of the cost. But need the cost be so great? Lot 
us suppose one founded in Ireland, one in Scotland, and 
two in England, each accommodating two hundred lads 
There would be no need to build palaces to house them, 
In fact, a building like a barrack, with a large cubicle for 
each lad, but with good eating, reading, and lecture rooms, 
would be all that would be required. The £100 a year 
should pay for the lad’s food and service, and all that the 
Government should give gratis would be the tuition and 
control and the rent of the buildings. Personally, we should 
by no means object to see some of the grammar-school 
endowments deflected to found military Colleges, but if 
this were thought sacrilegious we hold that Gover. 
ment could not do better than spend directly on the object 
in question. In addition to these military Colleges on the 
Kingston College model, we should like to seé under. 
graduates at Oxford and Cambridge who are going 
into the professions encouraged to qualify for the 
reserve of officers by taking a course of military 
trainmg. In each University we would have a 
military institute, presided over by a competent officer 
whose business it would be to provide military training for 
any undergraduates who cared to enter for the course, and, 
further, we would institute military scheols like the history 
schools or the law schools or the divinity schools at 
Oxford, or the chemistry tripos or law tripos or botanical 
tripos at Cambridge, in which a man could take his 
degree. It should, however, be one of the conditions of 
the school or tripos that the undergraduate must pro- 
duce a certificate that he had undergone a course of 
field and practical training at the military institute. 
Further, a first-class in the military schools or tripos 
might entitle a man to a commission in the Army 
without any further examination, while a second, third, 
or fourth would enable him to obtain a commission later 
in any newly-raised force, 
We do not, of course, wish to dwell upon any of the 
details of the suggestions we have made. All we want to 
insist upon is the need for getting a large number of men 
grounded in the work that falls on officers, so that 
gradually we shall have in the nation a very large number 
of men of various ages who could be relied on in an 
emergency to come forward and act as officers,—men who, 
though not of course fully-trained officers, would have 
the makings of officers in them, and would soon learn 
the work. We cannot admit that this grounding in an 
officer’s duties is useless, or cannot be obtained in some 
such ways as we have suggested. We believe it to be 
most useful, and also that it can be obtained in military 
Colleges of the Kingston type. Undoubtedly, if we could 
have some five or six thousand officers under thirty-five 
in this country who had been through a military College, 
or had otherwise obtained the groundwork of an officer's 
training, we should be in an infinitely better position for 
improvising new levies of men than we are now. We call 
only recapitulate—“ You can improvise men, but you 
cannot improvise officers.” But we are certain in the next 
emergency to improvise men. Therefore we must devise 
some means for giving a large number of men a portion of 
the officers’ training in order that when we improvise the 





give him a year or two years’ sound disciplining, he would 





men we shall not be obliged to improvise the officers. 
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Sa eam, 
FRANCE AND THE LEVANT. 


HE quarrel between the French Government and the 
‘| Sultan involves a great deal more than the question 
of the quays or of the debts due to certain French mer- 
chants. In it is focussed the whole question of French 
influence in the Near East, and according as France 
emerges with a loss or a gain of prestige will be decided 
whether she is to regain her position in the Levant. If 
France beats the Sultan, and forces him to do her bidding 
publicly and openly, a great deal will have been done to 
restore to France her old position at Constantinople. If 
the Sultan, on the other hand, gains the. victory, 
French influence must continue to decline still further, 
and the process which has been going on for the last 
fifteen or twenty years will be still further accentuated. 
Thus the Constans episode may without exaggeration 
be held to be a turning-point in the politics of the Levant. 
From its conclusion there must, in the case of French 
influence, be progress in one direction or the other. 


Only those who take the trouble to recall the position 
occupied by France in the Levant during the “sixties,” 
and to compare it with that at the present time, can 
realise the full significance of the change. From 1860 
up till the Franco-German War it is hardly too much 
to say that the French Ambassador was the most 
powerful Envoy at the Porte. At any rate, he was 
{fully the equal of his British colleague, while French 
architects, French moneylenders, French concession- 
hunters, and French traders were as conspicuous at Con- 
stantinople as Germans of the same description are 
to-day. In Syria and the Lebanon French influence was 
even more apparent. Not only did a French army occupy 
a portion of the Lebanon in 1866, but the French Consul 
at Beyrout was always in evidence as a potent force. As 
protector of the Latin Christians—a position inherited 
trom the times of Louis XIV.-—France was ever ready to help 
the Maronites, and French schools and French ideas were 
officially encouraged throughout Syria. Since 1870, how- 
ever, French influence has steadily declined, and when in 
1898 the German Emperor visited the Holy Land the 
world awoke to the fact that the question of paramount 
influence in Syria had come to be a matter between 
Russia and Germany, and that France, if not actually a 
negligible quantity, had ceased to hold anything like her 
old position. 


The causes of this decline were many. In | 





the first place, the occupation of Tunis, the preoccupations | 


of French diplomacy in Egypt, and still more French 
colonial expansion in West Africa and in Indo-China, had 
deflected French energy. 
Congo Basin, in Senegal, and in the Valley of the Mekong, 
France had tended to neglect the Levant. And this 
neglect of the Levant synchronised with the activity of the 
Germans in Constantinople and Asia Minor. While France 
was busy coercing Siam, or quarrelling with us over 
West Africa, and generally laying the foundations of 
her Colonial Empire, Germany was concentrating her 
energies in Turkey and obtaining that hold over the 


While spreading rapidly in the | 
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Sultan and his dominions, diplomatic and commercial, | 


which she now exercises. At the same time, Russian 


influence, religious and diplomatic, was being rapidly | 


pushed forward in Syria, and to this France could make 
no objection, as she had entered upon her alliance with 
the Northern Power. She could not while courting 
Russia show resentment at the fact that Russian 
schools and a Russian religious propaganda were over- 
shadowing the Latin Church in Syria. In a word, a variety 
of circumstances were all working to damage and under- 
mine French influence in the Levant. But it must not be 
supposed that Frenchmen looked upon this gradual loss of 
prestige at Constantinople and along the Asian coasts of 
the Mediterranean with anything but the keenest dissatis- 
faction. The German Emperor's visit acted throughout 
the Levant as a great advertisement of what France had 
lost by her own preoccupations and by the rise of her 
rivals, and from that time France began to do her best to 
get back some of her lost influence, and to recover as far 
as possible her former position. For that reason a strong 
Ambassador was sent to Constantinople, and every effort 
was made by quiet and persistent work to arrest the pro- 
cess of decay that had begun in her prestige throughout the 





!our part would probably be at once effective. 


progress. A year ago, for example, the only two Embassies 
that really counted at Constantinople were those of 
Germany and Russia. Now, however, M. Constans, or 
chance, or, it may be, a combination of both, has brought 
matters to a head, and, as we have already said, French 
influence must now still further decline or else must be 
recreated by a striking diplomatic victory. If M. Constans, 
in effect, humiliates the Sultan, and gets all he asks, then 
throughout the Turkish Empire there will be a general 
impression among the politicians—the mass of the Turkish 
population will of course know nothing of the matter, or 
merely think that the Sultan has again amused himself by 
playing off one set of infidels against another—that France 
is to be feared, and that it will be well to make things easy 
for the French. If, on the other hand, the French do not 
win, but things are left as they were, there will be a wide- 
spread belief throughout the Levant that France no longer 
matters. 

All this is, of course, well understood at Constantinople, 
where every point in the diplomatic game is registered with 
the greatest eagerness, and we do not doubt for a moment 
that all sorts of overtures are being made by the Sultan 
to other Powers in order to gain their tacit support. 
Naturally enough, certain of the Powers would be very well 
pleased to see France emerge from the business with 
diminished prestige. Clearly, it would suit Germany that 
this should happen. Austria, too, which though not 
hostile to France dreads Russia, would probably be glad to 
see the ally of Russia receive a diplomatic rebuff. Besides, 
Austria’s own interests in the Levant make her jealous of 
France. Italy, on the other hand, would probably be glad 
just now to see German and Austrian influence at Con- 
stantinople diminished in favour of France, for Italy is 
very jealous in regard to Austria’s aspirations in the 
Balkans, and especially in Albania. A strong French 
influence at Constantinople would probably be regarded 
as a useful make-weight by Italy. On the other 


|hand, it is not difficult to understand that Russia, 


though she must openly side with France, might 
not be sorry to see the French power at the Porte 
reduced. Russia would prefer to see French influences in 
Syria dry up and finally disappear, so that if and when 
the question of the Holy Places again occupies Europe, 
the claims of the Latin Christians, championed by France, 
should not be inconveniently strong. 

How does the matter affect England, and how should 
she desire it to end? In our opinion, we should desire a 
French victory at Constantinople. We have no designs on 
Syria, and no interests there which are not commercial, and 
we certainly have no desire to see France lose her position 
there to the benefit of Russia or of Germany. Practically 
whatever prestige is lost by France at Constantinople 
will be gained by Germany. But do we want to see 
Germany made even more powerful at Constantinople? 
We would not, of course, attempt to oppose Germany in 
Constantinople, but there is no reason why we should 
smooth her path for her, and gain the enmity of France in 
doing so. On the contrary, we hold that we should rather 
incline our weight to the side of France, and let the 
Sultan know that he will have no sort of countenance or 
support from us, but rather the reverse. The Sultan has 
been inclined to slight this country ever since we barked 
but did not bite over the Armenian troubles, and it might 
be useful to remind him that we have not failed to note 
his recent tendencies. At the same time, it would not 
be amiss to make France understand that we are in 
no sense her natural enemy—as the Germans are 
always so anxious to assume—and that when a suitable 
occasion arises we are most willing to help her. We 
would, in fact, instruct our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople to give all the assistance he could to the French 
in the course of the quarrel, and warn the Sultan in as 
marked and public a manner as possible that he must 
expect no sort of help fromus. Atthe same time, we would 
inform the French that if they found it necessary to pro- 
ceed to extreme measures with the Turks—such as the 
seizure of Smyrna—they need expect no protests nor dread 
any complications with us, but that, on the contrary, they 
may rely on our making no objection to their carrying 
out a vigorous policy of coercion. Such a declaration on 
It would 


Turkish Empire. But prestige is far more easily lost than | hav the triple advantage of (1) making the Sultan see 


gained, and M. Constans at first seemed to make little ' that we are a Power that cannot be trifled with; (2) raising 
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the position of France at Constantinople, and soneutralising 


to a considerable extent the influence of Germany; (3) 


laying France under a very considerable diplomatic obliga- 
tion, and making her realise how unreal is the talk of 
That would 
be a diplomatic stroke not difficult to accomplish, and one, 


permanent hostility between the two nations. 


in our view, well worth carrying out. 





NATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


WRITER with the requisite knowledge of the 
the eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth centuries might make an interesting com- 
parison between the views taken formerly and now of the 
is as 
universal an instinct as gambling, and in one form or 
another States have contracted loans as soon as they were 
But 
the estimate formed by politicians of the position of the 
There was a 


pamphlets of 


burden of national indebtedness. Borrowing 


able to give any kind of security for their repayment. 


borrowing nation has varied a good deal. 
time when an amount of indebtedness that would now be 
thought too trivial to mention was regarded as the fore- 
runner of national ruin. The vast interests that would 
come into being and prosper by reason of the public Debt 
were not then foreseen. The whole conception of a com- 
munity in which lending to the State should be a recog- 
nised and ordinary mode of making an income is of late 
growth. It has displaced an earlier view which saw in a 
National Debt simply an obligation to be got rid of as 
opportunity offered, and measured national prosperity by 
the greater or less distance to which this opportunity 
seemed to be removed. Now the National Debt gives few 
of us any concern. We do, indeed, recognise the propriety 
of having a Sinking Fund, but we suspend its operation 
for very slight cause. Sometimes we even set ourselves to 
maintain that debt is the normal state of a healthy com- 
munity, and that to shrink from borrowing when borrow- 
ing is convenient, or to be punctilious about repayment 
when we have other uses for the money, are marks 
of political timidity unworthy of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 
The number of the North American Review for 
August 15th has an interesting article on “ National 
Indebtedness,” by Mr. O. P. Austin, the chief of the 
United States Bureau of Statistics. From the point of 
view of amount the picture is sufficiently formidable. The 
National Debts of the world have increased tenfold during 
the nineteenth century, and the rate of increase during the 
second half of the century has been “fully four times as 
great ” as that which prevailed during the first half. The 
United Kingdom and the United States are the only 
exceptions to this steady progress in national indebted- 
ness. The latter Power indeed was a borrower on an 
enormous scale in the early “sixties,” but it has set itself 
with rare persistence to the task of paying off the Debt 
thus suddenly incurred. The “debt habits” of the 
various races are curiously different, though in some cases 
the distinction is rather one of circumstance than of 
nationality. Im the last thirty years of the century 
“the Debts of the Latin-American nations have increased 
50 per cent.; those of Europe, exclusive of the United 
Kingdom, 100 per cent.; those of the Asiatic nations, 
whose Debt statistics are available, 200 per cent. ; those of 
the British Colonies, exclusive of India, from 300 to 400 
per cent.” It is only England and the United States that 
could show at the end of the century, instead of greater 
indebtedness, a reduction of Debt, amounting in the first 
case to 25, and in the other to 50 per cent. The Latin 
nations have the worst record in this respect. They 
borrow more cheerfully than other nations. In Italy and 
Spain the public Debt has doubled since 1870; “the Debt 
of France in 1900 was five times as much as in 1852;” 
while that of Portugal is larger in proportion to the 
population than that of any other European country. 
‘The comparison is equally unfavourable if we look at the 
uses to which the money borrowed has been put. The 
Germanic nations have not only not greatly increased their 
indebtedness, but “have accumulated, in most cases, 
definite revenue-producing assets as an equivalent.” The 


~~. 
extravagance, have for the most part spent the moneyin raj] 
ways, roads, canals, and harbours. But “the Latin nations 
have increased their indebtedness with a rapidity which 
might almost be characterised as reckless, and With Jeg 
definite assets as an equivalent than in the case of the other 
groups mentioned.” We see the consequence in Italy jp 
immense and burdensome taxation, and if France his 
escaped this it is only due to the fertility of her soil anq 
the industry of her people. 

The veal difference between one case of national indebted. 
ness and another turns, therefore, on two points,—the way 
in which the money has been spent, and the evidence of ay 
intention of paying it back. If we look only to the fing 
point, we ourselves and the United States come poorly off 
We have nothing in the way of revenuc-producing asgets 
to show for the money we have borrowed. It has gone on 
ships and soldiers, and so has simply provided material for 
the guns of our enemies. Still, national life is the most 
important of all revenue-producing assets, and it is to 
preserve national life that England and the United States 
have become borrowers. If they had not borrowed they 
would have been destroyed. But if they have nothing to 
show by way of assets except the fact that they are alive, 
they can at least plead that they have no real love for the 
state of indebtedness. They have not borrowed with a 
light heart, because their statesmen have steadily kept 
before the people they have governed that Debt is 
a thing to be repaid. Here, therefore, we have the 
best of all reasons for borrowing money coupled with 
the best of all ways of regarding the process of borrowing 
it. When we turn to the countries which can show the 
best record as regards the use to which loans have been 
put, the problem takes on 2 new difficulty. There can be 
no question as to the economy of a loan contracted to 
provide the means of self-defence. Supposing the need to 
exist, borrowing must go on until all the money that is 
wanted has been got together. But is it wise—is it good 
economy—to borrow money to make railways or canals? 
That must always be a question of degree. Like any 
other form of productive outlay, it will be prudent or 
imprudent according to the means fof the borrower, 
When we see a farmer sinking money in manures or 
agricultural machinery, we say, according to what we 
know of his financial position, that he is making a 
judicious investment, or that he is certain to land him. 
self in difliculties. It is much the same with such ex. 
penditure as that of the British Colonies. In itself it is 
undoubtedly wise to make roads and railways, harbours 
and canals. But inasmuch as the only way in which the 
money for doing this in a young community is by State 
or municipal borrowing, a Colony has also to take into 
account the probability that it will be continuously able to 
pay the promised interest on the money it has raised. 
Repudiation is seldom an avenue to national well-being. 
In England, however, as in the United States, practi- 
cally nothing is known of this kind of borrowing. The 
form in which the problem of national indebtedness 
presents itself in this country is how far it is expedient to 
carry the principle of a Sinking Fund,—how far, that is, 
the country will be the richer if it has made sacrifices in 
order to pay off its Debt. There are always plausible 
reasons against such a course. '‘I'o pay off Debt means to 
maintain taxes which would otherwise be remitted, and 
taxes are a present burden of which we are all glad to be 
rid. For the fundholder, moreover, to tax himself to pay 
off Debt is to give himself the trouble of finding other 
investments which can hardly give him the same sense of 
security. And yet, inconvenient as the exchange may be, it 
is good for the nation that it should be made. The 
capital which is locked up in Consols would minister to 
the national prosperity in a far greater degree if it were 
returned to the owners. ‘They would then be compelled 
to seek new ways of earning interest on it, and, except in 
the few cases where they might reinvest in foreign loans— 
a kind of security which has ordinarily only a very 
moderate attraction for the class which holds Consols— 
they would of necessity find these ways in various kinds 
of industrial enterprise. The dividends which they now 
draw from dead-and-gone ironclads they would then draw 





Slav nations have borrowed largely, but they too have 
something to show in the way of railways and other pro- 
ductive expenditure. The British Colonies, which, judged 


from new railways, new applications of electricity, new 
methods of making science the handmaid of industry. 





simply by figures, siand at the head of the list in point of 


This is part, at all events, of the philosophy of a Sinking 
Fund. 
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aE 
FLYING MOTOR-CARS. 


HE mechanical skill of the world, which is very great, 

T greater perhaps than its originality in scientific 
investigation, is directing itself for the moment to two 
definite ends,—the construction of an efficient submarine boat, 
and the invention of a machine that can travel with at least 
two persons on board through the air. The former object 
will, we think, be attained. The grand difficulty, that of 
bottling air sufficient to support life under water, has been 
surmounted, and the remaining difficulties of extending the 
time during which the bottled air is sufficient for healthy 
respiration, and of securing perfect direction, will doubtless 
be overcome. Neither of them involves impossibilities, and the 
Governments of the world are so greatly interested in success 
that money for careful and persistent experiment is sure to be 
forthcoming. Whether the result will be quite so great as 
those Governments fancy may be a little doubtful. A slight 
advantage will no doubt be given to poorer States because 
they can afford submarine boats when they cannot afford 
cruisers, but the rich State will still be able to build the 
larger fleets, and in a battle heneath the waves those who fight 
can only die just as they doabove them. The dominion of the 
seas will not be transferred to Holland or Portugal, and as 
regards the mercantile marine nothing will be accomplished. 
There is nothing to be gained in cash by going under the 
water, and though blasés and wealthy men may choose that 
mode of travelling just for its novelty, the majority of 
travellers will pronounce it ennuyant and dangerous, and 
prefer fresh breezes on the surface. It is necessary for each 
maritime nation to keep its eyes open and see that no rival 
gets far ahead of it; but that being admitted, we see 
no particular effect to be produced by submarine boats. 
They cannot carry armies, and a defensive submarine police 
is quite as much within the range of calculation as any other 
defensive armament. 

The aerial ship is not so near realisation, and there isa 
difficulty in the way. The inventors of the world scarcely 
have fair play. They are rarely rich, the experiments are 
very costly, and the Governments are not willing to find much 
money. They have been so often deceived that they are shy 
of aerial Fultons. The evidence of a model is nearly worth- 
less, for a model has nothing to carry, and succeeds almost to 
perfection when a real machine with perhaps 5 ewt. on board 
in flesh, bones, and apparatus for driving would inevitably 
fail. Nevertheless, success is not a physical impossibility, for 
acondor does fly a considerable distance with a lamb in ils 
claws; and it is difficult to believe that with his new motive 
powers and his power of raising himself in the air man cannot 
imitate and beat the condor Inventors are not infrequent 
who are half-crazy with interest in the subject, and even the 
Governments are stirring, France, Germany, Austria, and 
England being at this moment all engaged upon official 
experiments. They will not, it is true, do much with the 
ordinary balloon. That instrument, forced on the inventor 
rather by tradition than by thought, is too big to be of 
real service. It is as big as a house im the air, and as the 
object is to defeat or evade the wind, the surface it presents 
is far too large to make it useful. Even M. Santos-Dumont 
can do nothing except when the air is calm, and as it is not 
the function of air to be calm, his opportunities are limited. 
Noris it at all likely that any aeroplane of the ordinary kind will 
succeed. The machine, to be of any practicai use, must be able 
to pause in mid-air, and the moment an aeroplane pauses the 
strongest of known forces, gravitation, has it in itsfatal grip. Its 
materials being heavier than air, must, if it is stationary, come 
down, as a bird must if it dies, and it does come down with 
unpleasant consequences. The inventors of the day, how- 
ever, seem to us, who write as outsiders, to be advancing 
towards a combination of small balloons, which are lighter 
than air, with motors, which are heavier than air, that may in 
the end produce the required result. They will always be at 
the merey of great storms, as birds also are, but in ordinary 
Weather they may fly for distances settled by their motive 
power with tolerable safety and directness. The total result 
may not be very great, for “argosies of magic sails” are as 
unlikely as “the nation’s airy navies grappling in the central 
blue,” but we should on the whole think it probable that 
within a few years, it may be even months, we may hear of 
machines which, carrying one or two skilful men, cau, in the 








absence of storms, cross the Mediterranean in safety at a 
height, say, of fifty feet. There is no object whatever in 
their going up into the sky, and one ultimate condition of 
useful aerial navigation will be that the drop, if drop there 
be, shall not smash everything into powder. Martyrs are 
rare products, and nothing is really useful which it takes a 
martyr to work, 

Supposing this much to be accomplished—and some of the 
conditions must be altered if we are to achieve more—what 
will have been attained? A good deal. In war, for example, 
there will be a new power of throwing projectiles, and though 
the exercise of that power has recently been forbidden by 
international agreement, we distrust the effect of written laws 
upon angry populations, Some nation would declare itself 
independent of agreements it had never signed, and if it used 
war balloons it would be fought by war balloons,—we may 
take that as quite certain. The temptation to destroy a fleet 
while attacking a wealthy town would to that town be irresis- 
tible—fan cy Marseilles under shell fire attending to any rules 
whatever—and the fleet would be destroyed. That is rather a 
formidable result of the new invention, and one which seems 
to us, pretty nearly inevitable. Then armies would be 
possessed of a new power. They could always see their 
enemies, to the delight of artillerymen, who could hunt a re- 
treating foe with greatly increased effect. At the present 
moment, for instance, war balloons capable of guidance and 
of flying far would render resistance by the Boers nearly 
hopeless. They would always be seen advancing, and always 
followed rightly. As we make few surprises, and do not dis- 
perse in retreat, the advantage of their possession would be 
entirely on our side. The difficulty of maintaining high 
tariffs, again, would be considerably increased. Very short 
aerial voyages would be needed to overpass frontiers, which 
could hardly be protecte d, especially at night and through all 
their length, by aerial police. It would still be possible to tax 
imported corn, or meat, or sugar, or salt, but hardly to levy 
Import-duties on tobacco or jewels, or the finer articles of 
dress. We can foresee much fiscal inconvenience from zerial 
machines, and bitter internaticnal quarrelling. Governments 
would be held responsible for allowing smugglers or spies to 
start. 

Every advance in communication produces, however, some 
beneficial as well as mischievous result, and a motor that 
could drive through air would at least enable us to complete 
the survey of the planet. We should not only reach the 
Poles, where we should probably learn nothing of direct value, 
but we should know accurately whatever exists and is valuable 
in Central Africa, in the depths of Australia, in the Hinter- 
lands of Brazil, in the interior of Thibet, and in the marvellous 
aud scarcely explored islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
The aerial machines could, it is true, conquer nothing, make 
no roads, and discover nothing except topography, some new 
forests, and perhaps some tribes previously unknown, but 
they would tell us where to go, how to go, and what there was 
to be feared. The planet would bevome as well known to 
geographers as, say, India is now, and that must in the end 
be an advantage, if only by preventing waste of enterprise 
and effort. We should know for the first time the configura- 
tion and external features of the entire world, and be able 
a century or two earlier than we expected to utilise the whole 
of it. That is something to achieve, and in spite of the failure 
which has hitherto marked every successive attempt at flying, 
we think there is at last some ground for hope. The usual 
telegram has not, it is true, yet come in from America, but 
there also experiments are, of course, being made, and there 
invention is unfettered either by want of money or overmuch 
deference to the past. Nothing would delight an American 
millionaire more than to pay for a boat which flew, and in 
flying seemed to defy the laws of gravitation. That would be 
even more exciting than building a telescope which should 
reveal on sensitised paper the capital of the greatest country 
on Mars. 









THE MANUFACTURE OF NOVELS. 
1 OME official statistics recently published as to the “out 
Ss put” of the leading publishers in the forthcoming . 
autumn season emphasise very forcibly the formidable pro- 
portions to which that essentially modern industry—the 
manufacture of novels—bas grown in the last decade or so. 
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The immense and continuous productivity which is one of the 
special features of the successful practitioner can no doubt 
be paralleled by the achievements of earlier writers,—by Sir 
Walter himself, by Mrs. Oliphant, and by Anthony Trollope, to 
name no more. But Scott deliberately coined his brains to 
discharge what he considered a debt of honour; Mrs, Oliphant 
turned hack writer, more or less. under the stress of res angusta 
dom? ; while of Anthony Trollope all that can be said is that 
if he regularly wrote so many hours and so many words a day 
the results justified the apparently cold-blooded mechanical 
method. But speaking broadly, between then and now there is 
this great difference, that formerly people generally wrote 
novels because they were impelled to by an inner prompting, by 
the desire to deliver their minds, by the fact that they had 
something to say; whereas at the present day there are a 
good many authors who write novels, or perhaps we should 
say continue to write novels, on principles almost indistinguish- 
able from those of manufacture. But if novel-writing has 
suffered not a little from becoming an industry, let it be 
borne in mind that the skilled artisans who practise it are 
lured by many inducements to embrace this calling. To 
begin with, there is the enormous expansion of the reading 
public, due—to mention only two causes—to the Education 
Act of 1870 and the abolition of the three-volume novel. 
Novel-reading, which was largely the resource of the opulent 
valetudinarian, is now the habitual recreation of the middle 
class; indeed, we take it that representatives of the same social 
stratum which a generation back perused with avidity the 
adventures of Jack Sheppard are now devout readers of Miss 
Marie Corelliand Mr. Hall Caine. Alongside of thisimmense 
extension of the novel-reading public one must note the 
usurpation by the novel of a quantity of other functions. 
Many authors who would formerly have written plays, pam- 
phlets, satires in verse, sermons, and treatises on theology or 
political economy, now prefer to choose the vehicle of fiction. 
Note again that under the new system the big prizes are very 
big indeed, and that the widely circulated novelist can com- 
mand an income larger than that of a Cabinet Minister. In 
addition to the profit there is the bait of publicity. No one—if 
he or she likes—is more written about than the successful 
writer of fiction. Their movements are chronicled almost as 
regularly as if they were Royal personages; the names of 
their dogs are recorded in adulatory interviews, journalists wax 
eloquent over the upholstery of their back drawing-rooms, and 
they are raised to the same plane as Wellington, Bliicher, and 
the late Mr. Gladstone as eponymous heroes of articles of 
clothing. A third inducement to “authors commencing” to 
embrace the trade of novel-manufacture is the wonderful 
extension of the facilities for rapid production. First and 
foremost amongst these facilities must be reckoned the type- 
writer, the inventor of which surely deserves—if there is such 
a thing as gratitude in the literary world—to have his statue 
erected by the novelists, or at least the literary agents, of Europe 
and America. But the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men, and we dare swear that not one novelist in fifty ever 
heard of Mr. Sholes of Milwaukee. The phonograph, again, 
and other cognate appliances for diminishing the manual 
exertion of composition are credited with having worked 
wonders—much like the establishment of “boundaries” at 
cricket—in the way of enabling contemporary authors to hus- 
band their energies and multiply their masterpieces. Itis even 
alleged that some gifted romancers of to-day are able to dic- 
tate simultaneously into several phonographs,and by this means 
to produce as many books in one year as their predecessors 
laboriously completed in six. The labours of preparation, 
again, are greatly simplified hy the resources of civilisation,— 
e.g., by the rapidity of locomotion which enables the con- 
scientious author in quest of local colour to put a girdle 
round the earth, if not in forty minutes, at least in much less 
than eighty days. Consider, too, how, in place of laboriously 
accumulating material, the author now finds much of it ready- 
made in the pages of society and other journals. Once more, 
popular novelists must find their task greatly simplified 
by the spread of the fashion of direct portraiture, in which 
public characters, living as well as dead, are, with the thinnest 
possible disguise of nomenclature, transferred bodily, with 
their public record and private idiosyncrasies, to the stage of 
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the cays of Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. Still, the older 
and more patient methods are not altogether without their 
followers. A distinguished novelist, recently interviewad aa 
to her mode of work, declared that before she began to Write 
she spent “ six months in silence and in thought,” 


If, however, it has become easier to write bad, indifferent 
mediocre, or even creditable novels, it has probably become 
harder to write good ones. For one thing, the pressure that 
is brought to bear on an author who has written a succegafy] 
novel, and has it in him to write three or four more, to produce 
ten times that number in as many years, is exceedingly difficu}t 
to withstand. Yet there are honourable instances of authors 
who do resist that temptation, and prefer to regulate theip 
“output” by the promptings of the creative impulse and theip 
artistic conscience rather than in accordance with the demand 
for their work in the book market, and this honourable gel. 
restraint and self-criticism was never harder to maintain and 
never worthier of appreciation than at the present time. On the 
other hand, those who from choice or necessity ave constunt 
readers of contemporary fiction cannot but be impressed by the 
highly creditable level of achievement attained by many 
who come within the category of the manufacturing class of 
novelists. It would not be hard to name a score of the 
rapid producers who have organised the business of pre. 
paration so well, who keep themselves so well informed 
on the burning questions of the hour, who take so much 
trouble in the collection and working-up of materials; that 
they may always be depended on for providing an agree. 
able entertainment. Nothing is harder for the reviewer thay 
the task of dealing with this ever-increasing mass of meri. 
torious mediocrity,—romances that are eminently readable 
but fall short of distinction ; faithful transcripts of ordinary 
everyday life; conscientious photographs of middle-class 
squalor; highly commendable essays in discipleship “after” 
Dumas. The never-failing wonder is not that go many 
bad, but that so many fairly good novels are produced. Into 
the economics of the subject—the question how many novelists 
make a decent livelihood-—it is not our purpose to penetrate, 
though the opinion of a shrewd olserver recently expressed to 
the present writer may be worth recording. According to 
him, the class of second-rate novelists who twenty or thirty 
years ago made a living by writing a novel a year has dis. 
appeared, owing, we take it, to the vastly increased number of 
novels published, the pressure of competition, and the premium 
put upon greater rapidity in production. Still, whatever 
may be thought of the modern novel-manufacturer viewed 
from the standpoint of high art, it may be readily conceded 
that as practised at the present day his is in the main an 
innocuous industry. Personally, though the unrelenting 
attentions of the paragraphist may tend to foster in his 
mind an exaggerated sense of his own importance, he is as 
a rule a most well-regulated member of society, and, thanks 
to the facilities of which we have already spoken, by no 
means obliged to devote all his time to the labours of com- 
position. That he seldom abuses the privilege of minister- 
jng to the wants of his immense and not very fastidious 
audience will, we think, be readily granted. In the main the 
novels which attain the largest circulation are absolutely in- 
offensive in their moral tone; certainly that may be predicated 
without fear of contradiction of the American _ historical 
romances so much in vogue at the moment. We are less 
positive about the products of those native writers who are 
violently and voluptuously on the side of the angels, 





THE WANDERINGS OF THE WATER BUFFALO. 
HE Indian Government has recently formed dairy farms 
to supply milk and butter for the use of the troops. 
The fine breeds of Indian cattle are used in these dairies, but 
cow buffaloes are also kept on account of the richness of their 
milk. Europeans sometimes object to use it, as the 
domesticated buffalo is often kept as a sort of scavenger to 
the cow byres of the Indian cities, and eats the litter and 
refuse of the farmyards. But properly fed the buffalo is by 
no means the bovine pig which it becomes when kept in 
Hyderabad or Benares. It is not only a first-class dairy 
animal, but the strongest beast of draught in the world 





contemporary fiction. Thanks to these and other devices, 
povel-writing is a far less arduous undertaking than it was in | 





except the elephant. Great areas of rich river delta 
and marsh in three continents are maintained in culties 
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vation by buffaloes, when no other animal could possibly 
be used to plough the rice-fields or drag carts over and 
through miles of liquid mud. The value of this, probably 
the latest of all large animals to be domesticated, is so well 
known in the East that it has for centuries past been carried 
to places so remote from its original home, and apparently so 
inaccessible, that the extent of its involuntary migrations in 
the service of man has a peculiar interest. Besides this it 
is one of the very few domesticated animals which, like the 
yak and the gayal (possibly a tame form of the gaur), are still 
found in their original wild state, with form and habits scarcely 
altered. The wild buffalo is among the most dangerous and 
formidakle of the big game of India, never hesitating to 
charge when wounded, and noted for the persistency with 
which it seeks to destroy the person who has injured it. Its 
natural home is in the grass jungles and swamps of India, 
Nepaul, and Assam. It is also found wild in the island of 
Formosa. Itis a huge black beast, with no hair, a skin like black 
guttapercha, immense horns, sometimes measuring more than 
twelve feet along the curve, though not spreading like a shield 
over the forehead as in the Cape buffalo, but set like a pair of 
seythes on each side of its head. A bull stands six feet high at 
the shoulder,—eighteen hands, that is; its bulk is enormous, 
and its great spreading feet are well adapted for walking in 
the swamps. By choice it is semi-aquatic. A herd will lie 
for hours in a pool or river, with just their eyes, horns, and 
oveat snub noses above water. Any one who blunders on to a 
buffalo in a wallowing-hole and frightens it out may be 
excused for imagining that he has just come on a mud 
yoleano at the moment of eruption. 

This is the real buffalo—called in India the arnee—and not 
to be confounded with the gaur or the banteng, the wild oxen 
of India and the Far East. It will be seen that the buffalo 
in its wild state is Jimited to a not very large area,—namely, 
the country south of the Himalayas, and extending for some 
distance, the limits of which aie not perfectly known, in the 
territory of the Indo-Chinese States. Yet this enormously 
powerful and fierce animal has been so completely domesticated 
by the Hindoos that the tame herds are regularly driven out 
to feed in the same jungles in which wild buffaloes live, the 
bulls among which will often come down and, after giving 
battle to the tame bulls, annex the cows for a time and keep 
them in the jungle. The only striking difference in appear- 
ance between the tame and wild buffalo is that the horns of 
the former do not grow to the size attained in the wild 
specimens, and alter their curve and pitch. Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling notes the curious effect of the grove of long horns 
above a herd of these animals, no two buffaloes having them of 
the same pattern. Traces of the lateness of the date of their 
apprenticeship to the service of man are seen in their power 
of self-defence and combination when threatened with attack 
by tigers or leopards, by their mating with the wild stock, and 
by the uncertainty of their temper, especially towards 
Europeans. Wherever they are used by Oriental races these 
outbreaks of savageness are always in evidence from time to 
time when the white man encounters them. In China they 
have been known to chase Europeans when the latter were 
riding, as well as when passing on foot. They will 
do the same in India, in Egypt, and in Burmah. Yet 
in India they are generally taken out to pasture by some 
small boy, who is their tyrant and master, and will pro- 
tect him, their calves, and themselves from the tiger. An 
account appeared recently in Country Life of the use of a 
herd of these animals to beat the jungle for a wounded tiger 
which had killed a native. The buffaloes were driven up and 
down for a whole day, beating the ground in a compact body, 
until they found the tiger, whose hiding-place was shown by 
the excitement of the herd, at which it charged almost as soon 
as they observed it, and was shot by the guns following them. 


As a beast of draught the buffalo has astonishing 
powers of hauling heavy traffic over bad roads. It can 
plough in mud over its hocks. It is most docile. It 
can swim a river going to and from work, tow barges 
along canals and streams, sometimes walking in the shallow 
water by the banks, like the horses did on the Lower 
Thames before the towpath was made. It will eat any- 
thing it can get, and asks only for one indulgence, a good hour's 
swim or mud bath in the middle of the day. The rice-fields 
Which feed so great a percentage of the population of Eastern 





Asia could scarcely be cultivated without its aid, and it is so 
valuable as a dairy animal that the percentage of butter in its 
milk equals that of the best breeds of English dairy cattle. 
The result is that it has become an equal favourite with the 
Hindoo, the Arab, and the Chinaman, and plays a most im- 
portant part in the agriculture of the Lower Nile Valley. 


The great distance from its original home in India at 
which we now find the buffalo established is evidence that 
the animal has a history of an exceedingly adventurous kind, 
were it possible to trace the story of its travels. Starting from 
the Indian jungles, and then domesticated on the Indian 
plains, this erstwhile wild beast has reached, and been domes 
ticated and plays a most important part in, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Southern Italy and the Campagna, the South and 
East of Spain, Hungary, Turkey, and Western Asia as 
far as the borders of Afghanistan. By some unknown route 
it has reached the West Coast of Africa, and is estah- 
lished as a beast of draught and enultivation on the Niger. 
It has travelled far up the Nile, and will go further, for it 
would be invaluable on the great swamps Fashoda way. In 
the Far East the Chinaman has made it his own peculiar pet, 
having, it is believed, first learnt its value in the rice-grounds 
of the South. It has been taken to Japan, where it now works 
in the rice-grounds ; to the Philippines and the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago; and there is no doubt that it would be 
useful in British Guiana. Possibly the Italians who are 
crowding over into South America will introduce it in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley; but it is by nature a brown and 
yellow man’s beast, and only appreciated in Europe by the 
South Latin races. 

How did the buffalo get from India to Africa? Who first 
took it to Egypt? How did it get from Egypt round to the 
West Niger? And who brought it to Italy, and from 
whence? All these are most interesting questions, and as 
the distance of timé which has elapsed since the animals were 
introduced into Europe does not fall beyond the historic 
period, may possibly be answered. In Egypt, for instance, 
there exists a pictorial record on the tombs and elsewhere, 
covering many thousands of years, in which pictures of 
animals play an important part. If the first appearance of 
the water buffalo in these paintings were noted, the date of 
its importation from India to Egypt would be known. From 
inquiries kindly made by M. Maspero at the suggestion of 
Lord Cromer, it appears that nowhere in the long “ pic- 
ture history” of ancient Egypt does the water buffalo 
appear. The African buffalo is seen there; not so the 
domesticated Asiatic one. This is very interesting negative 
evidence that this domesticated animal was not known in 
ancient Egypt. It is surmised, probably rightly, that it was 
imported after some great epidemic of cattle plague, or it 
may have been taken from the West Coast of India up the 
Euphrates Valley, and thence down the Jordan Valley to 
Egypt. Arab dhows have for ages done a regular trade in 
carrying horses from the West Coast of India to the Persian 
Gulf. It is probably one of the oldest forms of shipping 
which exists, and the Arabs who now ship horses from 
Bombay to the Persian Gulf may have been in the cattle 
trade in very early days. It is also probable that in the era 
of Hindoo maritime enterprise these creatures were taken 
both to the Far East and to the East Coast of Africa. The 
circumstances which led to their introduction into Italy and 
Spain are probably to be found in some existing record; but 
it is not one generally known, the nearest surmise heing that 
they may have been given to a Longobardian King with other 
animals by the chief of a horde of Asiatic invaders. They 
were not known in Italy in Roman times. But if they had 
been introduced as recently as the camels which are still used 
on one of the Royal estates in Tuscany (an enterprise due to 
the Medici), the fact would probably have been matter of 
common knowledge. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PAN-CELTIC CONGRESS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—From the criticisms of the Dublin Press I am more 
than half convinced that the organisers of the Pan-Celtic 
Congress which is now being held in our midst are steering a 
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judicious course between “ West Britonism” on the one hand, 
and antiquarian reaction on the other. Positively not one 
paper, with the exception of the Freeman’s Journal, approves 
unreservedly of the Congress. The leading Unionist organ 
admires the spectacular part of the Congress, but takes 
occasion to hint, after the manner of a chorus of Greek 
elders, that its success will depend entirely on a recognition 
of facts and obedience to the laws of progress and develop- 
ment. Perhaps the critic had nothing in mind beyond the 
enunciation of a very venerable truism, but I am inclined to 
think that he typifies that large class of gentlemen, plus 
royalistes que le roi, whose political predilections drive them 
to see Fenianism in the proceedings of a literary society, and 
to hear “ God Save Ireland” in every Irish melody. On the 
other side stands the intransigeant who is frankly disgusted 
at the want of spirit of a Celtic Congress that has bound 
itself by no revolutionary formula, and has even declared 
itself non-political and non-sectarian. It has not yet struck 
most of our enthusiasts that there are grave practical 
difficulties to check any political alliance between Breton 
and Irishman, Welshman and Highlander, and that the 
watchword would be hard indeed to discover which could 
bind alike the Radicals of the Welsh mining towns and the 
Royalists of Armorica. The Irish public are less critical; 
the announcement of the non-political character of the 
Congress was heartily cheered, whether it came from the 
President, Lord Castletown, or from the “Herald Bard” of 
the Gorsedd, and everywhere one heard tributes to the Welsh. 
“ They can teach us something in organisation,” said an old 
Nationalist tome as the Gorsedd concluded its sitting, and 
every man of the crowd in my hearing who had an opinion to 
offer on the subject—and they were many—delivered a 
variant of the first. Most striking was the perfect behaviour 
of the crowds that watched the procession or attended the 
concerts given by the Celtic Association. Not only were all 
the foreign delegates most cordially received—that might 
have been expected in Dublin—but no irresponsible voice 
marred the solemnity of the Gorsedd ceremonial, or mocked 
the quaint costumes and strange speech of Welshman or 
Breton. The procession through the chief streets of Dublin 
of delegates and deputations of ‘the “five nations” was open 
to severe criticism ; no attempt was made to clear the streets 
or keep back a crowd of many thousands; the column of 
delegates in double file was lost in a wilderness of trams, 
carriages, and black coats, from which the bright colours of 
bardic robes or Highland tartan appeared only to vanish again. 
Even the picturesque ceremonial of the Gorsedd seemed out of 
place in the garden of the Mansion House,—peasant costumes, 
however beautiful, and the richest bardic robes look strangely 
incongruous in the middle of grey walls, featureless backs, 
and the grimy, prosaic outlines of store roofs and warehouse 
chimneys. Confronted with so glaring a contrast, one could 
understand why the heather flower was to be chosen as the 
Celtic symbol par excellence, the flower that speaks of the 
stillness and soft airs of the West, where men are few and 
the old gods are very near and real. On the heather—there 
is the place where the Celts should meet one another, whether 
under the blue mountain mass of Eryri or Cader Idris, by 
some clear mountain stream fringed with oak and hazel, or 
by some Western tarn or sea lough between Vannes in the 
South and Sutherland in the North, under a grey blue sky 
amid a desert of moor and granite, with tussocks and ling 
under the feet instead of dusty town grass or weary pave- 
ments, and the murmur of water and the crying of seafowl in 
place of the confused struggling clamour of a city. Yet even 
amid masonry and grime the eye could not fail to be drawn 
by the Breton dress,—dark wide-brimmed hats with long 
ribbons, gold-embroidered biouses and sleeveless jackets, 
wide knee-breeches recalling the uniform of the Zouave, and 
blue or black gaiters bright with gold thread, a dress at once 
tasteful and picturesque, and worn by men who knew it asa 
duily dress, not as a costume fora masquerade. Compared with 
the Bretons, my countrymen, who had clothed themselves forthe 
occasion in medixval Irish costumes, were sadly unconvincing, 
and some of the Welsh Gorsedd had not realised that the 
combination of modern boots and trousers with the blue or 
green robes of a bard or ovate borders at times on the 
ridiculous, 


As to the results of the Congi.ss it is far too early to 








aie at 
speak with any certainty. The Celtic Association hag done, 
and doubtless will do, splendid service for the investiga, 

tion and study of Celtic folk-lore, of old Superstitions 

and customs, the collection of folk-songs, and the systematic 

examination and study of Celtic folk-music. No thinkin 

Englishman will complain if Irishmen and Highlanders folloy 

the Welsh example and prefer “Shule Agra” or “Fhiy i 
bhata” to the garish productions of the music-hall and the 
inauities of the drawing-room song, but when men Speak 
enthusiastically of the revival of the Celtic languages anj 
literature the average critic will probably accuse the promoters 
of the Congress of a desire to put back the clock, and, there. 
fore, of a truly Celtic incapacity to recognise established facts, 
“The future,” he will say, “is for the great nations and theiy 
languages; political and economic causes make hopeless the 
attempt to restore life to a dying nationality, an outwom 
speech.” And yet a student of contemporary politics might 
urge in reply that as the magazine rifle and smokeless powder 
have at least given a far longer lease of life to the small 
nations which are already in possession of national independ. 
ence, the diffusion of historical education, the study of 
literature, and, it may be, a certain disappointment with 
the results of that form of modern development best 
described, perhaps, as “town civilisation,” tend inevitably 
to secure the existence of a mental independence, 
a nationhood of the soul, among races whose separate 
political existence had long since passed away. 
much for theory. In practice, the languages of Wales, 
Brittany, and probably of the Highlands, though here suff. 
cient data are required, are still vigorously alive. As to 
Ireland, there is no doubt a movement in favour of the preser- 
vation of the Gaelic language, and a tendency to demand 
that it should be taught as a compulsory subject in the 
national schools, but “Not proven” is the only reply to the 
assertion that the Celtic Irish, as a whole, desire the revival 
of their ancient speech. They have certainly taken to 
English remarkably readily in the last half-century, and are 
probably too sensible of the advantages and of the power 
given them by this knowledge to echo the hopes expressed by 
a few extremists who desire, or pretend to desire, the extine. 
tion or abolition of English in three-fourths of the island, 
A propos of this extreme Ceitomania among us, there is a 
story to the effect that one of the leaders of the Celtic move. 
ment recently declared that since the language of the cleverer 
race tended to oust that of the less gifted (sze ?), he conf 
dently expected that Irish would be the language of culture 
in the erstwhile English-speaking world. But perhaps the 
great man had his tongue in his cheek. In any ease, the near 
future will decide one way or the other whether Gaelic will 
continue to co-exist with English or not, and doctors will 
interminably disagree over the advantages and disadvantages 
of its survival. Historical parallels can tell us little that can 
be applied to the problem. Ié is still a moot point whether 
the Welsh have lost or gained by the retention of their lan- 
guage, while the prosperity and alertness of the Rhaetians of 
the Grisons is ascribed by many competent observers to their 
bilingual education. One thing is certain, that any attempt, 
direct or indirect, to suppress Gaelic in Ireland would ensure 
the survival of the old tongue, for sentiment still rules Irish 
politics, and that sentiment, if at times perverted, is seldom 
ungenerous.—I am, Sir, &e., AN IrisHMay. 

Killiney. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BOERS AND THE NATIVES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is instructive to note how completely your remarks 
on this subject in the Spectator for August 24th are in accord 
with the personal impressions of Dr. Livingstone. In bis 
“Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa,” pub- 
lished in 1857, he writes (p. 31) :— 

“Tt is difficult for a person in a civilised country to conceive 
that any body of men possessing the common attributes of 
humanity (and these Boers are by no means destitute of the 
better feelings of our nature) should with one accord set out, 
a ter loading their own wives and children with caresses, and 
proceed to shoot down in cold blood men and women, of 4 
different colour, it is true, but possessed of domestic feelings and 
affections equal to theirowno...... It was long before I could 
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ive credit to the tales of bloodshed told by native witnesses ; 
end had I received no other testimony but theirs, I should 
probably have continued sceptical to this day as to the truth of 
the accounts; but when I found the Boers themselves, some 
pewailing and denouncing, others glorying in the bloody scenes 
in which they had been themselves the actors, I was compelled 
to admit the validity of the testimony and try to account for the | 
cruel anomaly.” 

And again (p. 33) :— 

“T can never cease to be most unfeignedly thankful that I was 
not born in a land of slaves. No one can understand the effect of 
the unutterable meanness of the slave-system on tho minds of 
those who, but for the strange obliquity which prevents them 
from feeling the degradation of not being gentlemen enough to 
pay for services rendered, would be equal in virtue to ourselves 
Kraud becomes as natural to them as ‘ paying one’s way’ is to 
the rest cf mankind.” 

Thus the testimony of the great African explorer and philan- 
thropist, more than forty years ago, supports your judgment 
4s to the moral injury which inevitably results to a white race 
from eruel treatment of a black one.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

P, V. Sirs. 


116 Westbourne Terrace, W. 


THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
(To rue Eprror or THE ‘‘ SpEcTaTor.’’] 
Sizrn—The letter signed “C. V. H.” in the Spectator of 
August 17th opens up a very interesting question. The 
following opinions on the labouring classes of the West Indies 
may be of interest. Sir W. Robinson, an old Governor of 
Trinidad, writes on this subject as follows :— 


“Real poverty, as it is seen in European countries, is almost 
unknown in this island: it is considered necessary year after 
year to introduce large numbers of Indentured Immigrants at 
great cost, not because the resident labouring population is alto- 
cether inadequate, but because the people who in the days of 
slavery were accustomed to have all their wants provided for, 
are catisfied that it is not absolutely necessary to work in order 
tolive. It is a curious fact, and may have its origin in the same 
cause, that a considerable portion of the negro population look 
upon agricultural labour as degrading. They have not perhaps 
been educated up to that point which would enable them to agree 
with George Washington that ‘agriculture is the most healthful, 
the most useful, and the most noble employment of man.’ ” 


Dr. Comins in his Report on emigration from India to Trinidad 
states — 


. “In this singularly beautiful and fertile island nature has been 
so bountiful that it is hardly necessary to labour to obtain the 
necessaries of life—a fact which is cheerfully acknowledged and 
fully acted up to by the negroes, who since their emancipation do 
less and less work and cannot be depended on for the steady 
labour necessary on estates. They consider themselves the 
legitimate tillers of the soil, but do little towards it, and are 
contented to lead a lazy existence, varied, wheu the want of 
money is too pressing, by spasmodic labour for a few days’ | 
wages.” 

In the Report of the Royal Commission to the West Indies in | 
1397 there is the following remark on this subject :— 

“Tho labouring population in the West Indies is mainly of 

negro blood, but there is also, in some of the colonies, a strong 
body of East Indian immigrants and the descendants of such 
immigrants. The negro is an efficient labourer, especially when 
he receives good wages. He is disinclined to continuous labour, 
extending over a long period of time, and he is often unwilling 
to work if the wages offered are low, though there may be no 
prospect of his getting higher wages from any other employer. 
He is fond of display, open-handed, careless as to the future, 
ordinarily good humoured, but excitable and difficult to manage, 
especially in large numbers, when his temper is aroused. The 
East Indian immigrant is not so strong a workman, but he is a 
steadier and more reliable labourer. He is economical in his 
habits, is fond of saving money, and will turn his hand te any- 
thing by which he can improve his position.” 
Your correspondent suggests that the natives be compelled 
to work by means of taxation, but he does not inform us 
how this is to be managed. For years past the employers of 
labour have asked that the natives should be forced to work 
in the West Indies, but the reply of the Colonial Office has 
always been: Impossible. If any means can be found 
whereby the natives in the West Indies can be made to work 
avery great step will have been gained towards prosperity 
there, but is there any way? It may be remembered that 
Carlyle in his essay on the negro question, and also on the 
Irish question, draws attention to this very difficult problem, 
and states deliberately that those who will not work and have 
not means are a useless encumbrance, and that the State 
should take charge of them and force them to work.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A, N, L. 











IRISH OVER-REPRESENTATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—We in Ireland are much concerned that an advocacy so 
responsible as yours is behind the “one vote one value” 
theory. You properly state in your editorial affix to my 
letter of last week that if Ireland was under-represented in 
the last century, that is no reason why she should be over- 
represented in this; but it is possible that while under-repre- 
sented then, she is not by any means over-represented now. I 
forget Mr. Kimber’s figures or his constituency,— Wandsworth, 
I think ; but he asks why hundreds in Mayo should have one 
representative when thousands in Essex have but one. It is 
a question I perpetually hear put, not usually by the most in- 
telligent people either, when in America. The Senate is the pre- 
dominant partner in that Legislature. Why should California 
witha million have two Senators when Pennsylvania with four 
million has only two? Thereply is that Mr. Quay and Mr. Penrose 
can run into Washington at any moment from Philadelphia, 
whereas the Senators from California, if they are the class of 
men valuable to the Senate, not mere attorneys, but men of 
affairs, cannot possibly be in close attendance at Washington 
during a Session which lasts from November to August. And 
of no less weight is it that the great populous Eastern States 
which tentacle Washington—States such as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, and Ohio—can, with their Press and their 
powerful lobby organisations, so generate public opinion that 
Congress is all too frequently “stampeded.” And similarly 
London. Had London no representation at all in Parliament, 
does any one question that the influence of London at West- 
minster would still be far greater than the influence of Ireland, 
her four millions, and her hundred representatives ? If I may 
yevert once more to the American Constitution, surely the 
district of Columbia, that district which contains Washington, 
was not segregated and its entire population disfranchised, 
as is the case, without a valid reason. In Ireland, and this 
is, I have always thought, one of the strongest argu- 
ments for a Dublin Parliament, there is not the class 
available which could give any regular attendance to 
Parliamentary duties at a distance. In England, on the 
other hand, there is a vast class of this sort, the 
peers in wealth, leisure, and opportunity of Mr. Chamber- 
lain or Mr. Balfour, to take the first two names that occur to 
me. But here in Ireland there is no such class, and so even 
if there were no line of cleavage between Nationalists and 
Unionists, it would still be quite impossible to find men able 
and willing to leave their Irish establishments and spend 
months in London; it could not be done. The Members for 
Surrey, Essex, and Kent can train to their duty and sleep at 
their country seats; now that the motor is with us they 
probably will; but if the Home-rule issue disappeared for 
ever, still the men of property and responsibility in Ireland 
could only afford a fitful and a casual attendance so far 
from home. Do not let us put back the hands on the clock 
for Mr. Kimber’s rule of thumb. Is Tasmania with a popu- 
lation hardly running into six figures to be attracted to West- 
minster by a programme of “one vote one value” ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
MOoRETON FREWEN. 

[Mr. Moreton Frewen’s argument is ingenious, but, in our 
opinion, utterly fallacious. To begin with, there are two 
Senators from each State, great and small, because the States 
were sepurate Commouwealths, federated in a Union. The 
equality in Senatorial power marks the fact that all 
sovereign States are equal. Therefore the analogy with our 
House of Commons is entirely misleading. If Mr. Moreton 
Frewen’s contention were sound, the House of Representa- 
tives, which does in many ways correspond to our House of 
Commons, should have many Representatives from Nevada 
and Montana, and few from New York and Pennsylvania. 
Again, would Mr. Moreton Frewen propose to give great 
extra voting power in choosing the President to the sparsely 
populated and distant States? But our House of Commons, 
in effect, chooses a President in the shape of the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet. Why, then, should Galway have 
ten or twelve times the power in choosing our Executive that 
Wandsworth has? Even on the score of legislation we 
see little force in Mr. Moreton Frewen's argument. The only 
safe plan for those who adopt a democratic basis for govern- 
ment, as we do, is to have a just and impartial distribution of 
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electoral power. All the arguments used to defend the unjust 
over-representation of Ireland were used to defend the rotten 
boroughs in 1882, and they all failed because they were built 
on a foundation of paradox.—Eb. Spectator. | 


[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’| 
Str,—In the Spectator of August 24th Mr. Moreton Frewen 
objects to Ireland’s being now treated on the modern principle 
of “one vote one value” because at the time of the Union 
her share of representation was not calculated by that method. 
It is quite true that it was not. For both in 1800 and in 1852 
the accepted legislative theory was that a district should have 





should be told regardless of nationalities or parties”? We 
may be thankful for the work done by Dr. Theal in ransack- 
ing the archives at the Cape, but we cannot help feeling that 
he himself requires some one to revise him. The honours of 
research in this untrodden field do not rest entirely with him, 
The same kind of work was done before by the writers in the 
South African Magazine, 1867, when edited by Alfred Cole 
and William Foster. We are indebted also to Noble 
and to Judge Watermeyer, the last-named a most carefy] 
and trustworthy authority. It is a pity that his “Lectures 
on South African History” were never expanded into 
| narrative form instead of remaining simple historical essays, 
| I think it a pity also that your reviewer did not draw attention 





Parliamentary representation, not in proportion to its mere | ito: Professor C appon’s remark in his preface to the effec: 
population, but in proportion both to its population and also | that for a number of years the collaborator of Dr. Theal 


to its wealth. But if Mr. Frewen would really prefer that 
Treland’s share in the House of Commons should still be 
determined by this compound ratio, he certainly would not be 
opposed by any one who is anxious to see her share reduced. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


CourTNEY KEwny. 
Downing College, Cambridge. 





DR. THEAL AND PROFESSOR CAPPON. 
[To rHe Epiror or THE “ SpEcTAToR.”’] 
S1r,—In your review of Professor Cappon’s book on “ Britain’s 
Title in South Africa” in the Spectator of August 17th, 
may it not be just a little misleading to write thus: “ Pro- 
fessor Cappon, having read the works of another Canadian, 
Dr. Theal, has found that they betray a consistent anti- 
English bias”? Dr. Theal is, I believe, of Canadian birth, a 
native of St. John, New Brunswick, but his life-work has been 
at the Cape, first as a schoolmaster and then as a reporter 
for the editor of a newspaper, before joining the public 
service in 1877. I have in my possession a book written 
by him called “A Compendium of South African His- 
tory,” the first edition of which was dated in 1871 from 
Lovedale, that well-known native training institution in 
South Africa. In 1893 I know that Dr. Theal held the 
first clerkship in the Department of Native Affairs at 
Cape Town. The remarkable feature of Professor Cappon’s 
book is that it is a candid criticism from a Canadian 
on the work of a South African historian. The merit 
of this detached position, far removed from the per- 
turbed districts of South Africa, is obvious at a glance. 
Moreover, Professor Cappon possesses, as he says, ample 
material for criticism in the mass of South African literature, 
consisting of copies of original documents, letters private and 
official, reports, investigations, and census returns, sent to the 
Queen’s University at Kingston, Canada. Professor Cappon 
happens to have struck a note of historical criticism with 
which many of us who have lived in South Africa and 
followed events are most thoroughly in aecord. We do not 
feel that we can trust Dr. Theal as the best historian, or even 
compiler, of South African history. He has surely missed a 
great opportunity. Dr. Theal is not consistent with himself, 


in his historical researches had been Mr. F. W. Reitz, 
“the present Secretary of the Transvaal, then President 
of the Orange Free State.” This may explain much, 
I see also that the work called “ The Basutoland Records” 
was compiled by Dr. Theal in conjunction with the 
Hon. J. W. Sauer, Secretary of Native Affairs in 1893, 
These Basutoland Records require very careful and just 
handling. But this in itself is a separate chapter in Cape 
history. The circumstances attending the visit of General 
Gordon to Basutoland have never quite been cleared up. It is 
possible that the history of the interesting Basutos requires re. 
vision. However this may be, we may in conjunction with Pro. 
fessor Cappon reasonably suspect Dr. Theal’s facts when his 
method of interpreting these very facts is, according to his own 
showing, so very contradictory. A short time ago a writer 
in the Quarterly Review pointed out some of Dr. Theal’s 
historical inconsistencies, and I, for one, think that the 
strongest possible criticism should be brought to bear upon 
his works, whether as an annalist or as a simple compiler, 
We must heartily weleome Professor Cappon’s book. It is 
most valuable and should be widely consulted as the clear 
judgment of a loyal Canadian who is determined to arrive at 
the truth in South African history. We welcome Canadians 
as wielders of the sword, or rather the rifle, why not welcome 
them as wielders of the pen when the avowed object is to 
uphold the good name of Great Britain in South Africa? For 
although our statesmen have blundered terribly, the heart 
of the people of these islands has been sound on South Africa, 
They have made many sacrifices and have endured much.— 
T am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM GRESWELL 
(M.A. Oxon and Cape University). 
(To THE EDITOR OF TIE “SPKCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I feel sure that thousands of your readers will feel 
with myself that your review of Professor Cappon’s book, 
“ Britain’s Title in South Africa” (Spectator, August 17th), is 
adeep disappointment to them. For years I have felt that the 
strong anti-British bias of Dr. Theal’s five volumes, with its 
glaring misrepresentations and fals¢fications of history, ought 
to be exposed, and when I read Professor Cappon’s careful 





and if, for example, we compare the Dr. Theal of the “ Com- | 
pendium ” with the Dr. Theal of later and perhaps better | 
known historical works, especially his volume in “ The Story of | 
the Nations Series” and the Dutch edition of the “ Geschiedenis | 
van Zuid-Afrika ’—this latter work meant for the youth of 
South Africa—we shall detect two voices. Going back for | 
further illustration to Dr. Theal’s earlier contributions, such 
as “A Glance at the Old Records of Swellendam,” written 
for the Cape Monthly Magazine, March, 1879, we shall find 
the contrast still more marked. To quote one example,—Dr. 
Theal’s treatment of the well-known “Slachters Nek” inci- 
dent varies completely. In his earlier works he insists upon | 
the execution of Bezuidenhout as a necessary and salutary 
lesson for lawless Boers; in his later works he excuses the 
man because in drawing the trigger upon a Hottentot 
policeman, carrying out the law under white officers, he 
was acting up to a “code of honour” amongst the 
Voertrekkers. This kind of teaching is not very good for | 
the “Afrikander” youth. 1t is all the worse because it 
seems to have been written to suit the Dutch tastes. But 
can this “ Vicar of Bray” attitude be the best for the | 





exposé afew days ago I experienced a feeling of absolute 
gratitude to him ; indeed, I feel that every Englishman owes 
him more than I canexpress. You must excuse me, therefore, 
if I say that you do him real injustice in saying that he “ owes 
his materials” to Theal, and in other expressions belittling 
his valuable work. If Theal’s book is a “life’s work,” it is a 
very poor result of a life’s labour,—especially as Mr. Reitz, a 
declared and unscrupulous enemy of England, was his co!- 
laborateur.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. NEWTON. 





THE POETRY OF CLAUDIAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your review of Professor Tyrrell’s “Latin Anthology ” 
in the Spectator of August 24th you make a kindly mention 
of a translation from Rutilius Numatianus to which you 
gave the hospitality of your columns some little time ago. In 
the same sentence you speak of a similar passage,—Claudian’s 
fine lines on Stilicho’s victory at Pollentia, a revival of 
Roman soldiership, as Claudian himself was a revival of 
Roman poetry. Possibly you may like to have a version of 


historian who in his prefuce to “ The Story of the Nations” | these lines.—I am, Sir, &c 
| ? ’ Ce 


volume professes to be “guided by the principle that truth | 


ALFRED J. CHURCH. 
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«Quis tibi mune, Alarice, dolor, quum | O ooeennde mihi cunctis Pollentia 
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What anguish, Alaric, was thine to know 
Thy gathered plunder plundered by the foo! 
To hear her loud complaint who found too late 
Her matchless lord had met a mightier fate. 
In frenzied pride the spouse of Alaric claims 
The gems that deck Italia’s noblest dames ; 
The waids from Corinth snatched or Argive coasts 
She scorns, and all the fair whom Sparta boasts, 
Alone content, if on her barbarous state 
With swan-like neck Rome’s high-born daughters wait. 
But Vengeance, foe of lusts that swell too high, 
Turned the great wheel of chance with angry cry, 
Intent to spoil the spoiler, and repay 

Our thrice ten years of loss in one victorious day. 


All hail, Pollentia! hail, undying name, 
Fit theme for verse that sings a conqueror’s fame, 
Where valour, armed by fate our State to save, 
Gave to her barbarous foes a splendid grave. 
Oft on these plains to Rome, by wrong and'shame 
Too long oppressed, an ample vengeance came. 
*Twas here the Cimbrian storm, in days of yore, 
With gathered strength from Ocean’s furthest shore, 
Our Alpine barriers past, in fruitless rage 
Rushed to its end. And here the coming age, 
Mingling the huge remains of either race, 
Shallj this one boast upon one tropby trace: 
Here mighty Stilicho the Goths o’erthrew, 
And valiant Marvwis here the Cimbri slew ; 
Both buried lie beneath Pollentia’s plain, 

No more, O foolish world, the Roman yoke disdain. 





THE NEW BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “SprcTaTor.’’] 
Sir.—As a constant reader of the Spectator, and one who has 
always welcomed its breadth of view and fairness of tone, I 
was surprised to find no mention whatever in your columns of 
last week’s issue (August 24th) of the appointment to the 
important See of Durham. The Bishop-Elect, Dr. H. C. G. 
Moule, is widely known, respected, and loved by many 
hundreds of Cambridge men, having been for some nineteen 
years Principal of Ridley Hall, formerly Dean and Tutor of 
Trinity College, and latterly Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 
Through his numerous devotional and theological works his 
influence is more widely extensive, heyond this island. His 
elevation has given satisfaction, first and foremost to the 
Evangelical party in the Church of England, who recognise 
in him their ablest living exponent; scarcely less to many 
High Churchmen, who readily acknowledge his scholarship, 
toleration, and real piety ; and last, but not least, to thousands 
of Nonconformists. His past career gives confident expecta- 
tion that he will prove no unworthy successor to his great 
predecessors, Lightfoot and Westcott.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A CHURCHMAN. 


[It was not from any want of appreciation, but purely from 
the pressure on our space, that we did not record Dr. Moule’s 
appointment. Lord Salisbury’s choice was worthy of all praise. 
and we rejoice to think that so eminent a divine and so sound 
2 scholar should succeed Dr. Westcott. The Church of 
England will be stronger for the presence of Dr. Moule 
at Durham, and we regard with no little satisfaction his 
accession to the Episcopate.—Eb. Spectator. } 


CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—You conclude your very interesting article in the 
Spectator of August 24th on Mr. Horace Plunkett's success- 
ful application of Co-operation to agriculture in Ireland by 
inquiring whether there is any reason why the lesson which 








has been learned in Ireland should not be taught in England. 
To that question I believe the simplest answer to be that 
English agriculture is carried on in the main by capitalist 
farmers on a scale large enough to render them comparatively 
independent of each other. Besides. the Co-operative prin- 
ciple is much less applicable to corn-growing and stock-raising 
—the branches of agriculture mostly pursued in England— 
than to butter-making, in which industry it had become in- 
dispensable in Ireland. Having in the autumn of 1888 under- 
taken, in conjunction with my friend Mr. Sedley Taylor, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, an inquiry into the prospects of 
the introduction of distributive Co-operation into Ireland, we 
reluctantly became convinced that the distributive branch 
offered little hope of success. It was reserved for Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, whom I had the honour of introducing to Mr. 
Benjamin Jones at the London headquarters of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society in Whitechapel on my return 
from ‘Ireland, to discover how successfully the productive 
branch of Co-operation could be applied to the agriculture of 
his native country. The comparative helplessness of the 
individual Irish agriculturist, owing to the smallness 
of his holding, has driven him to take refuge in the 
Co-operation from which the more substantlal English 
farmer has hitherto mostly stood aloof. Having for the 
last thirty years encouraged the growth of small hold- 
ings on my estate, and believing that some form of Co- 
operation is indispensable to the success of small farmers 
in all countries, I founded a Co-operative Society on my estate, 
and actively supported almost every attempt brought to my 
notice to establish Co-operative agricultural associations in 
England. Nearly all the efforts of my friend Mr. Walter 
Morrison, Mr. Bolton King, myself, and others came to grief 
one after the other in heart-breaking succession. The 
Assington Farming Association, almost alone, is not yet de- 
funct, being kept alive by the generous reluctance of its long- 
suffering shareholders to preserve it as an “ancient monument” 
of its founder, the late Mr. Gurdon. It is not the fact, as 
your article assumes, that Co-operative agriculture has hitherto 
been a failure among us because it aimed only at the Co- 
operative ownership of land. Neither the Assington nor any 
of the other agricultural societies of which I have been a 
shareholder have attempted to combine landownership with 
farming.—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. Hatt. 
Six-Mile Bottom. 





THE HERMIT OF CAPE MALEA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”]) 
Srr,—Your note on my letter in the Spectator of August 24th 
caused me to spend yesterday (the 26th) at the British Museum 
to get what light was possible on this (to me) very interesting 
subject. While there is much information as to the events of 
the naval battles, there is little as to the composition of the 
crews of the galleys or as to their internal economy. On the 
whole, I got most information as to the point in discussion 
from Wallon’s “ Histoire de l'Esclavage dans l’Antiquité.” 
Here are my results. In ancient Greece, and under the 
Eastern Empire (Byzantine), also in the Italian and Spanish 
galleys of the Middle Ages, the crews were free. The Turks 
certainly, and the Knights of Rhodes and Malta probably, 
used their prisoners or purchased slaves to row their galleys. 
In Rome at first the crews were free. During the Punic 
Wars those of the citizens who did not possess 400 drachmas 
(368 franes) were drafted to the Fleet. During the civil 
troubles both sides used slaves in the Fleet and the Army, 
but it seems to have been asa last resource. Wallon gives 
an exhaustive list (Vol. II., chap. 3) of the different employ- 
ments of slaves at Rome, and service in the Fleet is not 
among them, though many slaves were gladiators. He records 
that Octavius had twenty thousand gladiators (slaves) in his 
fleet at Actium. These I expect were used as fighting men. It 
would have been waste of good material to put them to the oar, 
You will remember the Roman was always the soldier afloat, 
whose main idea was to come to hand-to-hand fighting with 
his enemy. The Greek, on the other hand, was the sailor- 
man who fought with his ship and whose object was to ram 
his enemy, and who liked plenty of sea room for that purpose. 
Antony before Actium had gladiators in his army, but he was 
so hard up for men for his fleet that he instituted a press 
(there is nothing new under the sun) and sent “travellers, 
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muleteers, harvest-men” to his vessels. These I fancy were 
put to the oars. Again, there seem to have been only two 
punishments in the Roman galleys,—‘“ Jussio,” which I take 
to be an admonition or reprimand, and “ Portisculus,” which 
I take to be a flogging at the gangway, such as I have seen 
inflicted in our own Navy. I cannot help thinking that if the 
crews had invariably been slaves, the punishments would have 
been more severe, for the Roman had a strain of cruelty in 
him, and a slave was of little account. But the slave or 
criminal chained to his bench, under the lash of the “ sous- 
comité,” is modern, and dates from the reign of Charles VI. 
or Charles VII. of France.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Caprain, R.N. 


(The facts given by our correspondent are most interesting. 
It may be remembered that Mr. Kipling in his inimitable 
“The Finest Story in the World” makes the London clerk, who 
remembers his previous incarnations, recall his slavery at the 
oar in a Greek trireme. But Mr. Kipling seldom writes with- 
out authority. In the Scandinavian incarnation the rower is 
of course free.—Ep. Spectator. | 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The hermit of Cape Malea existed long before the days 
of steam. Ihappened to be reading Lamartine’s account of 
his passage through the Straits of Cerigo in 1834. Perhaps 
some of your readers might like to compare it with Mr. 
Bullen’s description; they will find it at p. 85, Vol. I., of Lamar- 
tine’s “ Voyage en Orient.” I personally distinctly remember 
the hermit at Cape Malea thirty-three years ago. It was the 
custom for ships becalmed there to send him ashore biscuit 
and beef, for which they received vegetables in return.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Waldron, Sussex. ERNEST RAsoN. 

P.S.—At the time I mention the hermit was a very old 
man, and there was no visible road to the land. 








POETRY. 

eee 
WHITHER AWAY? 

“ WHERE are you going, Master mine ? ”— 

“Mistress of mine, farewell! 

Pledge me a cup of golden wine! 

Light shall be dark and darkness shine 
Before I tell!” 


“ Oh, go you by the firwoods blue, 
And by the Fairies’ Trysting Tree ?’— 
“No, for the path is grown with rue 
And nightshade’s purple flower, since you 
Walked there with me!” 


“O, go you by the pastures high, 
A grassy road and daisies fair ?”— 
“ No, for I saw them fade and die 
On the bright evening, love, that I 
Sat with you there!” 
ANoDos. 








BOOKS. 


——@—— 


SONGS OF LUCILLA.* 
THE author of these verses shows a very considerable power 
of writing. She has not merely the accomplishments of style 
and melody, but has a way of attacking her subject which 
shows real power,—the power to think as well as to turn that 
wonderful verbal kaleidoscope which is the heritage of all the 
poets of this generation. What she needs is something to 
write about,—some fit subject for her Muse. As Millet said, 
“Vart ne vit que de passion et on ne peut pas se passionner pour 
rien.” What we would advise her to do is to store her mind 
with the results of the best thought of the age. When she 
has done that the subjects will come of themselves. Let 
her remember how Tennyson lighted the torch of his genius 
at the fires of science. In the realms of geology, of chemistry, 
of astronomy, of biology she will find the soul - shaking 
thought “that strikes across the brain and flushes all the 








ras 
cheek.” Such thoughts lie waiting to fire the poet's ming 
and to be given by him through adequate expression the 
passion of life. When Tennyson wrote in “In Memoriam" 

“ The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go ”— 

his “celestial patroness” was the Muse of Lyell and the 
geologists. But not natural science alone will be the inspirer 
of the modern poet. A still greater inspiration, if the poet 
is able to receive it, may come from philosophy. In the 
ideas and speculations of the metaphysicians—speculations 
such as Sir Thomas Browne loved and Bacon touched with 
his weird yet worldly hand—the poet may find a treasury of 
uncoined gold. The highest inspiration of all he will fing 
where Milton found it. He may discover the fount of 
Helicon on the Hill of Zion itself. History and the great world 
of human action few poets neglect, but let the poet recall 
Bacon’s saying that “the stage is more beholden to love than 
life,” and remember that nothing is more open to the danger 
of conventionality—the ruin of inspiration—than the theme 
of love. 


We have preached at “ Lucilla” not because of her failare, bu; 
of her promise. What she essays to do she does well, but she 
can and ought to do much better. She has got an instrument 
of fine tone. She knows how to play, but she has not yet 
got worthy themes. She has to learn that a poet must put 
mind into his work quite as much as any other man of letters, 
A true poet is always a thinker. ‘ Lucilla” illustrates this 
herself, for when at her best she shows the power of thought, 
Take, for example, the little poem called “Two Pictures 
Compared” :— 

“ That idyll of the golden age 
Of unsophisticated bliss, 
So glowing on the painter’s page, 

Charms not wy fancy like to this, - 
That from it’s sprung—by long descent — 
A scene of cultured souls’ content! 

The subtle-toned interior, 

Whose lattice-tempered light and shade 
Shift mutely, on the marble floor, 

While on the viols music’s made, 

Much sweeter than, in the old world, 
Pan ever piped, or streamlet purled. 


For men, however they commend 
Sylvan existence, must confess 
Its pastimes tedious in the end, 
{ts idle hours a weariness, 
And, sounding still some meagre note, 
But comfortless the shepherd’s oat ! 
And, therefore, like the humble-bees 
The sugared drops that carry home 
To furnish, by and by, from these 
The nectar-oozing honey-comb, 
With essences from nature ’stilled, 
The store-house of the mind they’ ve filled ; 
From natural instinct never learned 
Culling the laws of curious arts, 
And with the senses’ sweets unearned 
Mingling the spice of wit and parts, 
And giving, to nude form, the grace 
Of flowing silks, and lawn, and lace; 
And from cold juices of the grape, 
Kindling red wine’s reviving fire, 
And for clay huts of uncouth shape, 
Building them homes to their desire, 
Making man’s sojourn primitive 
This sweet civility—to live!” 
Here there is a real thought, and a thought worth expression. 
No doubt there are echoes in the verse from other poets and 
other manners of verse, and certainly the form is here and 
there crabbed and the syntax difficult. Still, the poem, in 
spite of its defects, was felt by the writer and makes the reader 
feel also. ’ 


We are tempted to quote one more poem. In style and 
phrase it is less original than “ Two Pictures Compared.” But 
it has a clear thought clearly expressed. It tells us how the 
drunken satyr of the Vatican Gallery is drunk, not with the 


| juice of the grape pressed by mortal hands, but with the wine 


of Nature :— 
“ This were a thing hardly to be believed !— 
That thus constraining marble could express,— 
With all the ardour of a thought conceived— 
Sensuous imagination’s rare excess, — 





* Songs of Lucilla, London: Elkin Mathews. [3s. 6d. net. | 


So figured, by a satyr’s drunkenness. 
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Quite overcome he lies by the wine cup 
Of nature’s everlasting revelry ; 
What dripping mornings hath not he drunk up, 
What dewy evenings, for this ecstasy ! 
What foam of fresh clouds frothing in the sky ! 


What airs hath he inhaled, with goodly smells 
Of flower, and fruit, and herb, and rain-soaked ground, 
And sane sea-saltness from wet weeds and shells 
Brought by the billowy courses as they bound 
Upon the seashore, with a thundering sound! 


What mad mirth hath he borrowed of the sun, 
What thrills of terror from intricate woods 
Where dwarfish oaks bend double every one, 
What drollery from squirrels’ squabbliuy broods, 
What heartbeatings from breathless solitudes ! 
What piping hath he learned from birds’ wild notes, 
What headlong leaping from trout tumbling sheer, 
What grim-faced gambols from rough mountain goats, 
What shadowy fleetness from the fleeing deer, 
What rage, what folly, what delight, what fear ! 
Satyr, or spirit of fancy, he hath slaked, 
In rich forgetfulness; his ravishing fever, 
And, from the drowsy fit, shall not be waked 
By dull sense of the irksome undeceiver,— 
But iv this marble shall dream deep for ever!” 
Obviously the poem is full of the spirit of Keats, and suggests 
all through Keats’s way of writing, but nevertheless it arrests 
the attention as only 2 poem with some touch of originality 
can. Above all, it shows promise. It may be that the promise 
will not be fulfilled. A hundred chances may mar, as they 
may make, a poet, but the promise is there, and if “ Lucilla” 
can learn to think widely and deeply, and will light her torch 
at the fires of knowledge in its highest, truest sense, she may 
yet do something worth doing. 





FROM SQUIRE TO PRINCE.* 

Mr. Doper’s From Squire to Prince is best described in 
R. L. Stevenson's terms,—a footnote to history. But footnotes 
may be as interesting as the larger text, and assuredly 
the house of Cirksena did not lack romance. It was a 
family of squires, and of great antiquity. One of its members 
fought in the Crusades under Louis IX., who bestowed upon 
it the right of quartering lilies upon its coat of arms. But it 
was not until the fifteenth century that the squires grew into 
Princes. Indeed, the real founder of the sovereignty was 
Ulich I., who was acknowledged the ruler of East Friesland 
in 1430, and from whom sprang eight Counts and five Princes 
of the Holy Roman Empire. But great as was their dignity, 
their reigns were not seldom troublous, and the most of them 
knew such adventures as rarely fall to the lot of greater 
Prinees, 

It was to Ulrich I, then, that East Frisia was granted 
asa fief by the Emperor, and he governed his little kingdom 
with justice and with force. At the request of his subjects he 
married as his second wife Theda, the heiress of the family of 
Ukena, and by this alliance put an end to a family feud of 
long standing. A staunch patriot, he spent his wealth in the 
embellishment of his kingdom. He built palaces, he fortified 
his borders, and his people flourished under his beneficent 
rule. ‘“ He has transformed the sword into the ploughshare,”’ 
says a contemporary record, “and by his wisdom he has laid 
the foundation of a well-governed State. He has worked for 
lis House, but his work and that of his House tend to peace, 
order, public welfare, and education.” That is a strange 
epitaph for a Sovereign of the fifteenth century. Yet 
doubtless it was well deseived- At his death his widow 
became Regent, and she most energetically carried on her 
husband’s policy. But Enno, her son, who succeeded to 
the throne, had but little chance of distinction. In 1489 
le set out to visit the Holy Sepulchre, and in his absence that 
happened which brought his rule and his life to an untimely 
end. His youngest sister Almuth fell in love with the 
warden of the Castle, one Engelman of Friedeburg, and the 
Countess Theda opposed the match after the manner of the 
time. She besieged the Castle of Friedeburg with all her 
forees, and all might have been well had not Enno suddenly 
returned. He challenged Engelman to combat, and the fight 
took place on the frozen moat before the Castle of Friedeburg, 
The result was disastrous; Enno was in armour, Engelman 
was not, and the ice breaking Enno was drowned. So the 





* From Squire to Prince: being a History of the Rise of the House of Cirksena 
By W. P. Dodge. London: T, Fisher Unwin. [10s. 6d,} 





Countess Theda, having lost a son, lost a daughter too. For 
Almuth followed Engelman into West Frisia, and there 
married him, 

Of such romances is the history of East Frisia composed, 
But under Edzard I., who came next, East Frisia reached its 
zenith. For Edzard is said to have been the strongest man 
who ever sat upon the Frisian throne. His portrait, still to be 
seen in the Town Hall of Aurich, and here reproduced, shows 
a man of stern courage and unchangeable tenacity. He even 
dared to oppose the Emperor himself when the Emperor 
proposed to curtail his privileges, and he did not hesitate to 
oppose the Imperial edict and aims; and he opposed them to 
such purpose that the sentence of outlawry passed by the 
Emperor was withdrawn, and Frisia remained stronger than 
ever. It was in the reign of Edzard, too, that the Frisians 
drove out the monks, and accepted the teaching of the 
Reformation. Indeed, nothing is more interesting in the 
history of small States than to note that they also suffered 
the shocks and changes which overtook the great nations of 
Europe. The preaching of Johann Wessel inflamed the 
people of Frisia, and the nobles were not slow to follow the 
people. Edzard himself seems to have been converted by 
the arguments of Ulrich von Dornum, and his ready accept- 
ance of the new tenets helped to pacify his State. Mr. 
Dodge sketches his character in the highest terms of praise. 
“He loved his people,” thus he writes, “and was beloved 
by them; economical and temperate, both in public and 
private life, he had before the Saxon War taken no 
taxes, and did so only after the campaign, when he saw 
there was no other way to meet the necessary expenses of his 
government. His people called him their father; he listened 
to the needy and helpless, and a love of justice was his chief 
characteristic. Evenness of mind in joy and sorrow was his 
distinguishing quality. He was very fond of his country, 
and hated foreigners or foreign servants. Ubbo Emmius 
writes of him: ‘ Amabatur plus paene quam par erat.” But 
the Counts of Frisia had the talent of attaching the affections 
of their people, and they seem to have won a loyal support 
both in peace and war. 

But with modern policy the position of small States became 
impossible. The Counts of Frisia began their ruin by 
attempting to remain neutral in the Thirty Years’ War, an 
enterprise which the position of their country and the weak- 
ness of their arms rendered hopeless. Yet they maintained a 
sort of independence until the eighteenth century, when 
Count Edzard II. died without an heir. Ite actum est,—such 
is the pathetic legend upon his tomb, and Frederick the Great 
took possession of his country. And since Frederick the fate 
of Frisia has been chequered indeed. When Napoleon reshuffled 
Europe, he gave Frisia to Holland. That was in 1808 ; two years 
later it was a province of France. Prussia recovered it in 1818, 
and after Waterloo it was annexed to Hanover. So under two 
English Kings it belonged to the dominion of Hanover, and 
nowagain Prussia is its overlord. And these changes prove that 
in the future we shall know no small States. The competi- 
tion for empire is so severe that no loopholes of insecurity 
may be left. An independent province, across which hostile 
armies may march, is too great a danger to be lightly en, 
countered. No doubt the inevitable amalgamation makes 
for peace and solidarity. But it is the death of individual 
variety. Whether it be Prussia or France, Russia or Eng- 
land, the overlord imposes with prosperity a uniform habit 
and custom. So large tracts of country lose their history, or 
rather, merge it in the general history of the world. The genera] 
gain is the gain of civilisation. Peace is securel by the im. 
possibility of little wars, and he who once was a Frisian, loyal 
and distinct, now loses his distinetion in a wider loyalty given 
to Prussia. No Count Enno will ever challenge a private 
enemy to fight him on a frozen moat. But thousands of 
Frisians will go peacefully about their business, the happier, 
if the less romantic, for the protecting arm of William I. 
The Eastof Europe still teaches the old lesson. There is always 
a chance of “trouble in the Balkans,” and universal peace 
will only come when the world is parcelled out among a set 
of Great Powers whom fear and interest keep in equilibrium. 
But the lover of romance will still regret the older fashion, 
and may justly acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Mr. Dodge 
for reminding him of the fortunes of a State now long 
extinct, 
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THE LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS.* 

THis work on the life and literature of the ancient 

Hebrews is by a distinguished American preacher who has 

accepted most of the conclusions of the recent historical 

criticism regarding the Old Testament Scriptures. The main 
purpose of the volume is to show that those conclusions do 
not deprive the Old Testament of its immemorial position in 
religious history, nor make it a less powerful instrument in 
the hands of the modern preacher. It is no unusual 
occurrence for men to return tothe Bible by a way of their 
own, who to others appeared to have thrown off its authority. 
Goethe, the great heathen as he was called, in his old age 
spoke of himself as Bibelfest, and acknowledged that it was to 
the Bible that he owed the best part of his moral training. 
He also predicted that in the future, as men grew in enlighten- 
ment, the Bible would occupy a larger place in their thoughts 
than it had in the past, although some of the traditional views 
regarding its origin would be discarded. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, as English readers know, cften used very similar 
language. We do not, of course, mean to compare Mr. 
Abbott with Goethe or Matthew Arnold in respect of 
genius, nor to identify his views with theirs, to which he 
might object, but he has this in common with them, that 
he believes the Old Testament to have gained rather than lost 
in religious power by the abandonment of certain traditional 
views regarding its origin. The most startling, and probably 
the least welcome, chapters to the English reader will be those 
entitled “Prehistoric Traditions Rewritten” and “ Hebrew 
Fiction.” Inthe former the narratives in the Book of Genesis 
are described as legends or myths. A legend is defined as an 
historical narrative handed down through the early ages, 
having in most cases some historical basis, but so modified 
and ornamented that it is impossible to determine how much 
of fact, how much of unconscious fiction, it contains. The 
myth, again, is an attempt on the part of a primitive people 
to state an abstract truth in a concrete form. Historians are 
now agreed that the early history of Greeks and Romans, 
indeed of all peoples who have an early history, came to us 
in the form of legend or myth. Is it-reasonable, Mr. Abbott 
asks, to persist in assigning a different origin to the early 
history of the Hebrews, especially as it exhibits the same or 
very similar characteristics? This legendary and mythical 
history can, however, according to Mr. Abbott, yield thoughts 
and lessons of the highest value. On this subject he writes :-— 

“When the literary critic says that the Book of Genesis is a 

collection of legends and myths he does not stigmatise it as 
valueless. The Hebrew myth of creation is not a scientific 
treatise on cosmogony. It embodied, however, the truth that God 
is a spirit, and spirit is creative; that God has made man in his 
own image. ‘he Hebrew myth of Eden embodied the truth 
that sin is wilful disobedience of law; that conscience makes 
cowards of us all; that between sin and the human soul is to be 
eternal and undying hate; that sin will corrupt the whole human 
race, but that the human race will destroy sin, or, to relate it in 
the language of the myth, the serpent shall poison the heel of 
man, and man shall crush the serpent’s head. The Hebrew myth 
of expulsion from the garden embodied the truth that sorrow is 
disciplinary, and the road from the garden of innocence to the 
victory of virtue is through the struggle of the wilderness.” 
Of the modern view of the legislation of the ancient Hebrews 
a lucid account is given. A small part—some four chapters 
of Exodus—can he accepted as Mosaic, although the pro- 
phetic genius of the great legislator exercised an influence 
upon the after development of law in Israel. In the Deutero- 
nomic Code, which was formulated about 620 B.C., Mr. Abbott 
finds provisions for the protection of the people from the 
despotic power of their rulers unparalleled in that age of 
history, together with other provisions equally remarkable for 
their justice and humanity. The legislation of Israel repre- 
sents the slow growth of wise and humane custom in a race 
which had a unique consciousness of God. The medieval 
history of Europe, as he points out, is an example of an 
analogous development. 

The chapters on “A Drama of Love,’ “A Spiritual 
Tragedy,” and “A School of Ethical Philosophy ” will well 
repay perusal. The author applies the Hebrew literature to 
modern circumstances without so modernising it as to rob it of 
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its original meaning. He dwells upon the variety of tone found 
in Hebrew literature. Of the Book of Proverbs he writes 
that it never refers to Israel as the chosen people of God 
Its references to the law are to the moral law as interpreted 
by reason and conscience; and the sanctions of the law are in 
the main found in the consequences which follow in this life 
upon obedience and disobedience, that is, upon temporal and 
prudential considerations. The mode of looking at life jg, 
however, different in the Prophets and Hebrew poets, who 
interpret life in the spirit of idealists to whom God’s willis the 
| principal guide and sanction to righteous action, not its worldly 
consequences. A very interesting comparison is instituted 
between Proverbs i. 22-28 and Isaiah lv. 6-9. In the first jg 
heard, not the voice of Jehovah, as is usually supposed, but of 
mocking human wisdom; in the second, the voice of divine 
forgiveness. Mr. Abbott says that although there is much 
satire in the Hebrew Proverbs, there is no cynicism which 
involves contempt for man and generally contempt for human 
virtues. He regards the enigmatical Book of Ecclesiastes as 
a “journal of fragments,” analogous to Amiel’s Journal. I¢ 
is impossible to form a consistent system from it; and the 
remark is made that those who think every sentence of the 
Bible equally authoritative with every other sentence will find 
hopeless difficulties in its interpretation. But the genera] 
conclusion of the book is in accordance with the highest 
morality and the deepest view of human life; for it teaches 
that no permanent satisfaction can be found in ambition, in 
pleasure, or even in the golden mean. It is to be found only 
in duty, because right is right, and God is God. 

The preacher will finda great deal thatis fresh and suggestive 

in Mr. Abbott’s ingenious treatment of Hebrew literature. It 
cannot, however, be denied that his view of Scripture gives 
a shock to the authority of Scripture in the old sense of the 
word “authority.” It may be as persuasive as ever, perhaps 
more so; but where it cannot persuade, it is powerless; for it 
has no right to command; for those who are not persuaded 
do not appear to be under any obligation to obey its teachings, 
It takes its place, therefore, with Greek philosophy and 
Greek poetry among the claimants for the ear of mankind, 
It is for men to say whether they love more to listen to tke 
voice of Hebrew devotion or of Hellenic wisdom. 
We have left ourselves little space to speak of Professor 
Duff’s elaborate work on the Deuteronomie Reformation. It 
is a learned and careful work. The author, however, while he 
writes for scholars, has adopted a style of pulpit rhetoric un- 
suitable in such a work. The custom of altering the spelling 
of familiar Old Testament names is not to be commended. 
To those who know Hebrew it is useless, and it will only per- 
plex and annoy the English reader to meet such forms as 
Ta’aquobh, Yiphtach, and Dawidh, instead of Jacob, Jephthah, 
and David. 





TO THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON* 

To ask a continent its age seems a geological impertinence. 
Yet that is one among many other questions to which Africa, 
the long enduring, must now find an answer. It is only a few 
years since the author of the volume just published on the 
Mountains of the Moon discovered that Lake Tanganyika was 
not as other lakes are, but apparently a relic of some pre- 
historic sea, peopled by creatures of the Jurassic period, and 
bearing in its waters many other evidences that if not actually 
a prehistoric pool, it lies in a basin into which part of 
an antique ocean drained, carrying its fauna with it. 
That the continent should bear on its back such a relic 
of antiquity would seem evidence of the permanence and 
stability of the present state of Africa. Until quite 
recently it was the accepted view of geographers that Africa, 
unlike America, was an example of such permanence; that its 
earth and rocks had for tntold generations passed the period 
of their tumultuous youth; that it had no volcanoes, no 
earthquakes, no uprisings of mountains or sinkings of seas; 
that it was inert, without terrestrial changes, and, geo- 
logically speaking, without a history. Later inquiries showed 
that quite recent volcanoes existed there; then one was 
discovered still hot and smoking in the Mfumbiro Mountains, 
and later evidence of monstrous movements of the earth has 
accumulated on all sides. Among the strangest proofs are 
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the great “rift valleys ” which run north and south. These 
are the results of what are known as “faults” on a gigantic 
scale. The whole continent lies like a hog’s back, along the 
chine of which these enormous cracks run for thousands of 
miles. In the southern cracks lie Lakes Nyassa, Tanganyika, 
and Rukwa. F urther north are Lake Kivu, the Albert 
Edward and Albert Nyanzas, and connected with their 
valleys the rift in which Lakes Rudolf and Beringo lie. The 
same line of rift went on northward, and became first the 
chasm of the Red Sea, and then ran up the Gulf of Akabah to 
the Dead Sea, which, lying as it does in another rift valley, that 
of the Jordan, is like another African lake in miniature, while 
the deep cleft of the Jordan, with its sunken hollow, high 
temperature, and birds which reproduce the types of the 
tropics, as Mr. H. M. Upcher and Canon Tristram showed 
many years ago, is of the same character as the rift valleys of 
Central Africa. 

The volume which Mr. J. E. Moore has just published has 
two main lines of interest. It describes the chain of lakes 
which lie like puddles up the central rift valleys, in proper 
ylation to their geological time and formation, and it 
pieces together the great central ranges of mountains east 
of these lakes, until it is difficult not to agree with him 
that there exists there what is practically an immense central 
range, often snow-capped and glacier-worn, almost as long 
as the Rocky Mountains in their United States section. He 
has also proved that instead of there being some single 
“Mount Ruwenzori”’ north of Albert Edward Lake, there is a 
splendid snowy range, “composed of as many different 
elemental peaks as the Alps seen from the Italian plains.” 
Inalength of seventy-five miles visible from one spot were 
four immense distinct groups of snowy peaks. To talk of 
“ascending Ruwenzori” is as absurd as to talk of 
ascending the Alps. The series of lakes, with the mountain 
walls and volcanoes, which either border or connect them, 
lies roughly as follows, going from south due north. 
Tanganyika Lake is connected by a swampy river lying in the 
bottom of a valley bordered by mountains rising to 5,000 ft. 
with Kivu Lake. Above Kivu Lake lies Albert Edward 
Lake, but cut off from it by an immense mass of mountains, 
two of which are volcanoes, and one of a height of 11,350 ft. 
This is Kirunga-cha-yongo. It is still active, as is the 
other great peak. Mr. Moore and his companion, Mr. 
Fergusson, ascended the mountain and looked into the crater. 
On the opposite side of this mass of mountains lies Albert 
Edward Lake, and beyond that again, parallel with the 
streams connecting it with Albert Nyanza (these names are 
not a little confusing), are the Mountains of the Moon. The 
forests at their bases, the snow-peaks, the glaciers, the 
astonishing views looking up and looking down, form 
the subject of the most interesting chapters of the 


book, We can only touch on a few of the main 
discoveries. The vegetation is extraordinary. Above the 


tropical forest in a cold zone lies a forest of heather. 
The heather grows in trees ;to a height of 80 ft. and these 
trees, fallen and decayed, cover the old watercourses 
like rotten platforms, Both the men and the goats 
which the explorers ingeniously selected to drive up the 
mountain with them, and so to ensure a food supply, con- 
stantly fell through this natural flooring. Various points 
were reached on a line as long and as high as that between 
Mont Blane and St. Gothard. Mr. Moore ascended above the 
line of snow and ice to a connecting ridge, where calculations 
showed an altitude of 14,900 ft., and immense snow-fields and 
green glaciers shone around. His generalisations as to the 
formation of typical African landscape, and especially the 
natural parks (p. 320), are of great interest, and the whole 
book is a valuable document of exploration and discovery. 

Mr. Moore is now an experienced African traveller. 
He has seen the continent from the inside and the outside. 
He knows its people, and our people. He is familiar 
with the unchanging mind of the African, and abreast 
with the latest phases and fits of opinion here on the land 
and its people. He knows also, by sad experience, the 
immense area and deadly incidence of what Professor 
Henry Drummond rightly called the scourge of Africa,— 
fever. His conclusions are pessimist, and though his pages 
show here and there traces of overstrain of nerve, there is 
no reason to minimise the importance of his general con- 





clusions. He thinks that the black man (of Central Africa) 
has many good points which people in general admire. He 
has none of the cringing humility of the Indian coolie, and 
is often honest and courageous. He has also made the 
best to a great extent of his surroundings. But he much 
doubts whether we shall improve him, except by protecting 
him from the Arab slaver, and he has still more doubts as to 
whether any European will improve his own position com- 
mercially or otherwise by yielding to the charm of mystery 
and settling anywhere in Central Africa. Those uplands 
near Nyassa which have been set down as salubrious homes 
for settlers, and the nurseries of young colonies, “have in an 
obtrusive manner the baleful attributes of a cemetery.” He 
then sums up his whole pilgrimage or survey from the 
“yesidential” point of view. A long quotation may be excused, 
for it is of practical value, though he does not mention 
whether the northern plains are free from fever :— 

“It may be remembered that in our recent journey we 

entered Africa through the mouth of the Zambesi River in 
a profound morass; that we journeyed for hundreds of 
miles through what a schoolboy would call unmitigated 
and unsavoury ‘splodge’; that the people hereabout died, 
and had died, and that their successors die again; that a 
Malarial Commission was sitting on the subject of their 
deaths, and that instead of the Malarial Commission settling the 
‘fever bugs,’ the same redoubtable parasites nearly settled the 
Malarial Commission. Later on we came toa hilly country covered 
with stunted trees. We reached, in fact, the Shiré Highlands, 
where, instead of the country being composed of universal ‘ splodge,’ 
it becomes diversified with rocks, which stick up out of the 
‘splodge. From this region we went on holding our noses to 
Lake Nyassa, where almost every one was dead whom I had met 
on my former expedition...... On the way to Tanganyika we 
found ourselves in a succession of arid, leafless wildernesses, 
covered with European graves, and without anything in the way 
either of comforts or necessaries. Then again we descended 
into the valiey of Lake Tanganyika itself. On the shores of 
the lake the people have died, are dying, and will die; they 
goon, or rather, they go off, there faster than they do in the 
Nyassa region. After leaving Tanganyika we ascended once 
more into the curious Kivu land, high and cool, and charming as 
a work of art, but of the health of which no tale has yet been 
told, except the authenticated death of a German sergeant who 
had lived up there, 5,000 ft. in the air, for more than a year before 
he departed, seized with black-water tever, the worst type of 
African fever there is, Beyond Kivu there are the long, fiery 
plains south of the Albert Edward Nyanza, and north of this 
again, rising out of profound ‘splodge,’ the towering ranges 
ot the Mountains of the Moon. Still north of these are the vast, 
unexplored, unmapped swamp wastes of the Upper Nile, but 
which, wherever they have been crossed, are described as 
dancing with heat, and literally humming with millions of 
mosquitoes. ..... Nowhere along this vast interior, along any 
of the thousands of miles of route over which I have travelled, 
have I ever come across places which would compare favourably 
with the very worst districts of New Zealand or the Far West of 
America.” 
This is, be it noted, an estimate of Central Africa only, of the 
crack and the ruins of the crack which runs up the spine of the 
continent. Mr. Moore admits that South Atrica has the 
finest climate in the world, and says nothing against the high 
plateaux over which the Uganda railway runs, and from which 
English ladies have recently returned, after accompanying 
their relatives on hunting-trips, in the best of health and spirits. 
Somaliland, too, is all that could be desired in regard to the 
conditions of health. But Mr. Moore deals with the centre, 
the lakes, the adjacent mountains, the river outlets, and casts 
an eye over the Upper Nile swamps. Below, to the west, are 
the endless marshes and feverish forests of the Upper 
Congo tributaries. Consequently, when he pronounces 
Central Africa to be unfit for habitation, he passes a verdict 
on the whole country from the Zambesi north to Gondokoro, 
and from the central line to the western ocean. It is perhaps 
as well to know and remember this. It may narrow the area 
which a certain class of Englishmen think we are bound tu 
police, settle, and “ develop.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
So much journalistic energy has already been expended on 
The Eternal City as to render the exercise of the critical 
function almost unnecessary. When the Quirinal and tie 
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Vatican are quaking beneath the onslaught of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
momentous quill, what avails the comment of an anonymous 
scribe ? The success of the book is assured though reviewers 
rage never so wildly. For ourselves, we are very far from 
sharing the views of those who deny all merit to this 
orotund and oleographic master. To begin with, he invariably 
gives his readers full measure—there are upwards of six 
hundred pages in The Eternal City, or not far short of twice 
the average number—he is an excellent, if somewhat garish, 
scene-painter; he is lavish of emotional outbursts—which the 
ordinary reserved Briton, however‘ much he may deprecate 
them in private life, appreciates greatly on the stage or in a hook 
—he has a genuine gift for devising strong melodramatic 
situations, and a judicious knack of exhibiting the play of 
heroic virtue amid Bohemian or Sybaritic surroundings. In 
_ h's earlier works, it is true, he gave proof of the possession of 
altogether higher and rarer qualities,—a grandiosity that fell 
little short of grandeur, a breath of the Sagas, a touch of the 
Hugonian manner. But even in such gaudily upholstered 
works as The Christian and The Eternal City there is, in 
the category of characteristics given above, ample ex- 
planation of the author's reverberating success. To 
these must be added, in the present instance, sheer 
audacity of invention. The heroine of the story, Princess 
Roma Volonna, at the formal opening of the story, 
the scene of which is laid in Rome at the present day, is 
a golden-complexioned, violet-eyed siren living under the pro- 
tection of the Prime Minister, a ruthless upholder of the 
Monarchy. Denounced in public by David Rossi, an eloquent 
Socialist Deputy, Roma resolves to avenge herself by enslaving 
and then betraying this Socialist Samson. They fall in love 
with each other, and as the result of their attachment they 
realise in the course of a long process of mutual enlightenment 
(1) that as children they had lived as brother and sister in 
London, where Roma’s father, 2 political refugee, rescued 
David from a rascally padrone, and took him into his house; 
(2) that Roma’s father, the Prince Volonna, was enticed ‘back 
to Italy, cheated of his estates, and imprisoned for the rest of 
his life by the Prime Minister, Roma’s protector; (3) that 
David Rossi, under his real name of David Leone, is still 
“wanted” by the police for alleged complicity in a plot to 
assassinate the King; (4) that David is the son of the Pope! 
The Prime Minister, being desperately in love with Roma, 
leaves no weapon unused to ruin Rossi and prevent his 
marriage. Finally, Roma, to save Rossi’s life, is induced to 
betray him by her tormentor; Rossi shoots the Premier in a 
hand-to-hand struggle; Roma denounces herself as the 
assassin and is imprisoned, but is rescued by Rossi’s sensa- 
tional confession in the Chamber, and dies suddenly in her 
husband's arms. An epilogue, dated 1950, enlightens us as to the 
subsequent course of events. The Vatican and the Monarchy, 
war, wealth, and ownership of land, have all disappeared 
and a new Republic has been firmly established on Rossi’s 
model with the Lord’s Prayer as its charter. As generally 
happens with an author who takes himself too seriously, Mr. 
Hall Caine does not shine in his lightest and gayest moods. 
The ‘archness of Roma’s interminable love-letters, the 
boisterous gaiety of Bruno, Rossi’s faithful retainer, are 
decidedly afflicting. Worst of all is the unctuous ecstasy of 
the love scenes. Mr. Hall Caine is evidently not a great 
Italian scholar, or he would not talk of spighetti, or be reduced 
tothe device of representing the colloquial Italian of the lower 
orders by astrange lingo such as might be used by an amiable 
but slightly inebriated London drayman. He has, on the 
other hand, evidently taken a great deal of pains to master 
the procedure of the Italian Parliament, the organisation and 
titles of the Papal Court, and the course of recent home 
politics in Italy. The Eternal City contains some excellent 
and ingeniously contrived melodramatic situations, much 
effective rhetoric and highly coloured descriptive pageantry, 
and several lavishly upholstered scenes from high life. On 
the other hand, even a moderately fastidious reader can hardly 
fail to be repelled by the unbridled emotion, the luscious 
sentimentality, the forced pathos, the dubious taste, and the 
lack of reticence and discretion with which Mr. Hall Caine 
has handled an arduous and delicate theme. 


Novelists, like politicians, have a way of mellowing with age. 
As the politician's progress is generally from Left to Right, so 
the novelist is apt to desert sensation for sentiment, and dis- 





a 
quictude for domesticity. Thus we find “Maxwell Gray,” 
whose name is most commonly associated with a novel of the 
“problem” character, giving us in Four-Leaved Clover a story 
of the most placid Early Victorian type, and full to over. 
flowing of that sensibility on the decline of which My. 
Stephen Gwynn fecently dilated so entertainingly. “ Tmagina. 
tion’s widest stretch in wonder dies away” before the 
improbabilities of the plot. We are asked to believe that 
a distinguished and gallant officer would for an act of gross 
cruelty to a dog be knocked head over heels into a duckpond 
by the fragile heroine; that the best friends and admirers of the 
heroine would censure her severely for administering a chastise. 
ment which was thoroughly well deserved; that the victin 
would continue to frequent the house where he was subjected 
to the aforesaid humiliation; and that finally he would 
revenge himself for his punishment by forging a proposal of 
marriage from his rival and hiding himself in a tree to witness 
the interview at which the éclaireissement takes place. Tho 
treatment of the plot is on a par with the absurdity of its 
outlines. Tears and fainting fits abound, and the frequent 
references to music are of a most grotesquely amateurish 
character, The names of two of Wagner's operas are misspelt, 
and in another passage we read & propos of some picnics :-—*It 
was at one of these functions that Beaumont made an impres. 
sion by his spirited singing of ‘Shall I, wasting in despair,’ to 
a fine manly setting for a baritone of that famous song, 
Mab was so obliging as to accompany him on her banjo, 
after he had whistled the air for her.” And again;— 
“Beaumont’s delight in Wagner held him riveted all one 
wet afternoon to a piano at which Marcia sat playing, first 
of her own accord and then at his request, reminiscence 
after reminiscence of opera. Sometimes her memory failed, 
she felt for the air on the keys, but always missed the 
essential linking, when Beaumont whistled it straight; or 
he would whistle an incomplete phrase with similar failure, 
and she would supply the full strain from the piano, with 
a smile of soft triumph.” Beaumont, it should be explained, 
was a beau sabreur as well as a beau sifleur, and in the end, 
after being left for dead in a frontier war, returns with the 
V.C. to marry Marcia. This blameless but insipid novel has 
at least one merit,—it makes the middle-aged reader feel 
thirty years younger. 

It is the Mr. Phillpotts of The Children of the Mist who 
writes this collection of short stories, to which he gives the 
name of The Striking Hours. If some of his readers venture 
to express their ardent wish that the Mr. Phillpotts who drew 
so admirable a portrait of “the human boy ” would give the 
world another book, the desire must not be thought to reflect 
on the more serious moods of the author. But real humour 
is so uncommon a gift that the unscrupulous reader is apt to 
become as insistent as Oliver Twist when once a dish of this 
rare flavour has been put before him. The Striking Hours is 
a collection of sketches of the West Country, told mostly in 
the first person, and in the soft dialect of Devonshire. One of 
the prettiest of the stories is “ The Red Rose,” a little idyll of 
courtship which Mr. Phillpotts handles with a touch both 
delicate and tender. The whole book is redolent of a fresher 
and ampler air than breathes in the circumscribed life of great 
towns, and is peopled with simple country men and women,— 
though the springs of action which move the dramatis personae 


.seem at bottom much the same as those which actuate 


dwellers in more sophisticated regions. Persons who do not 
“shy” at a whole book in dialect will find much ‘that is 
pleasant in this collection of stories, 


Readers who have enjoyed Mrs. Barr's former novels will 
find it disappointingly difficult to feel much interest in 
Robert Mackenzie, Provost of Glasgow, round whom with 
his family the plot of Souls of Passage revolves. “Plot” is, 
however, perhaps a misnomer, for the story is more an account 
of a Scotch family and its domestic doings than a subtly 
woven romance.: True, the hero at ons moment so far forgets 
himself as to make ardent love to one young lady whilst he is 
all the time secretly engaged to another, but nobody seems 4 
penny the worse for this escapade except the heroine, who has 
rather a mauvais quart-d’heure before she agrees to forgive 
him. She also, like a prudent lassie, ordains a probation of 
two years before marriage, but subsequently modifies this 
severe sentence, and the book closes to the sound of wedding 
bells, though a memento mort is added in the shape of what 
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Mrs. Barr calls “a little sequel,” to point out the latter end 
of “golden lads and lasses.” The book is readable, and if 
the Mackenzie family were interesting, would be interesting 
also. 

No one, passing from Mrs. Barr's tranquil prose, can com- 
plain that Mr. Barrett does not give his readers their full six- 
shillingsworth of plot andcounterplot. As early as the second 
chapter of The Golden Lotus the hero, through a chink in a cup- 
Hoard, spies the heroine on her return from a nocturnal attempt 
to rob a grave in a Paris cemetery, and from that moment the 
mysteries are both dark and frequent. Of course any book 
which deals with the attempts of Orientais to recover a 
valuable jewel sacred to an idol is bound to bear a certain 
resemblance to The Moonstone ; but after all there are only a 
certain number of possible events in the world, and some of 
them must perforce at this time of day be made to do double 
duty. In justice to Mr. Barrett it must be said that though 
the aria is somewhat familiar, the variations are entirely his 
own. . 

Mr. Gerard’s story, A Black Vintage, is also a tale of adven- 

turous complexion, but in this case the awful presentiments 
of the hero, the ominous prognostications of the author, and 
the general murky atmosphere of crime render the actual 
dénouement somewhat tame. The story is lacking in adequate 
motive, as there seems to be no reason why the wicked Italian 
Count should have imported an intelligent young Englishman 
to the scene of his crimes as his private secretary, except that 
the said Englishman is the hero of the book and has to unravel 
the mystery of the Count’s dark doings,—which, of course, 
he could not have done had he remained in England and never 
heard of this disreputable nobleman. But Mr. Gerard realy 
raises the hopes of his readers too high, and after being led on 
for twenty-nine chapters, it is quite disheartening to find that 
the villain, though he certainly kills people in an airy and 
unscrupulous fashion, is only a coiner after all. 

Though the note is a trifle forced and the dialogue some- 
what thrasonieal, Mr. Hamilton Drummond's The Seven 
Houses is a spirited and successful specimen of the “cloak 
and sword” school of romance. The scene is laid in Guienne, 
Gascony, and Piedmont at the opening of the sixteenth 
century, and the adventures of the heroine, heiress and last 
of her line, do not helie her chequered horoscope with the 
various “houses” of which the progress of the story is 
ingeniously contrived to correspond. 

Harold Lyon, the quasi-hero of Mrs. Lovett-Cameron’s 
Bitter Fruct, is an artist who, coming in for a property, leaves 
Italy for England, and hecomes engaged to the daughter of 
Colonel Adair, M.F.H. But when Anne Nerini, his former 
model and mistress, comes to live with the Adairs, the situation 
naturally becomes somewhat strained. A Miss Swetenham, 
who had set her cap at Harold Lyon, smarting under the 
spretae injuria formae, penetrates the mystery, and the 
engagement is broken off. Edith Adair consents to marry 
her old lover, Jim Trotter, but in the end, after Anne has 
been eliminated by fire and Jim Trotter by enteric, she pardons 
and weds the artist. Onthe whole, Bitter Fruit leaves a bitter 
taste in the mouth. The motive is unpleasant and its work- 
ing out unconvincing. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———_— 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 

The Love-Letters of Victor Hugo. (Harper aud Brothars. 10s. 6d.) 
—These are the love-letters of a very young man, Victor Hugo 
fell in love with Adéle Fourchet when he was seventeen and 
she was just a year younger, and at the end of two years anda 
half they were married. The two had known one another all 
their lives. In the introduction to the letters we read a 
description of the social intercourse existing between the Hugos 
and the Fourchets in the days preceding the secret engagement 
of the young people. We have sometimes wondered if the social 
vivacity of French middle-class society were not exaggerated 
upon this side of the Channel. The following is certainly the 
picture of a dull evening :—* After dinner Madame Hugo always 
went to pay a visit to her old friend Madame Fourchet, and if 


her two boys were out of school they always accompanied her.” | 


Madame Fourchet used ker bedchamber as a sitting-room. ‘‘ The 
visitor always found her arm-chair waiting for her at one corner 
of the hearth, and without taking off her shawl and bonnet 





would sit down in it, take her needlework out of her bag, 
and begin sewing. M. Fourchet had his place on the 
other side of the hearth, with a stand near him on 
which were placed his tobacco-box and a wax candle. Between 
him and Madame Hugo, at a long table, Madame Fourchet 
and her daughter sat at work, and Eugéne, Victor, and Victor 
Fourchet made up the circle. The head of the household had 
been so much broken in health by long nights of insomnia that he 
did not care for bustle or conversation. Madame Fourchet, 
anxious not to disturb him, and herself, by nature very quiet, 
talked but little. Eugéne and Victor had always been told by 
their mother never to speak unless they were spoken to.” Tha 
engagement, which enlivened the monotonous life of which this 
scene is a specimen, was disapproved by both families as soon as 
it was known tothem. The young people, however, kept up a 
voluminous correspondence, of which in later life Madame Hugo 
burned her own half. She would have done no harm to the repu- 
tation of a great man had she burned some of Victor Hugo’s as 
well. The letters are essentially love-letters; the writer never 
treats of any other subject without apology. The reader finds 
it a positive relief to come across some such passage as the fol- 
lowing :—“ An intercourse so intimate and so sacred ought not to 
be interrupted by the affairs of others. Yet it seems necessary 
to speak of your uncle and your aunt. I find myself unable 
to like either of them. Your aunt’s isimarks in particular 
are singularly displeasing to me,’ &c. Victor Hugo got 
on at this time far from well with his fiancée’s relations. 
He likens her to “a dove amongst puddle-ducks,” and says— 
‘yours is the only house in which I visit where my occupations 
are looked upon with complete indifference.” The letters contair 
some few poetical passages, but are disfigured by a queruloua 
tone which runs throughout the whole book. The writer seems 
conscious of this defect, and frequently apologises for it. Never- 
heless, his affection is evidently both sincere and passionate, 
though he and Adéle had, so far as we can judge from the 
letters, few interests in common. He writes simply “ to appease 
the immense need of her presence, which seems as if it would 
consume him,” and when he cannot see her he has no consolation 
but his dreams,—“ the sweet falsehoods of the night and sleep.” 














NAPLES PAST AND PRESENT. 

Naples Past and Present. By Arthur H. Norway. With 40 
Illustratious. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—‘‘ Vedi Napoli e poi 
mori” is the ery with which we have closed this charming 
account of the antiquities, folk-lore, everyday life, and scenery 
of the neighbourhood of what Milton called “dead Parthenope’s 
dear tomb,” and its surroundings from the Phlegraean fields to 
“the buried majesty of Paestum.” The authors pictures of 
Virgil “the Enchanter” at Posilipo, his Agrippina at Baiae, 
his Masaniello, and Fra Diavolo, are drawn from the original 
sources; his Blue Grotto, Castellamare, and Salerno are full 
of colour and brio; at times he may be a little hysterical, 
as in his vivid description of the matchless aquarium of 
Naples, which, he forgets to explain, is a subsidised German 
institution. By Mr. Morley the historian Guicciardini was 
lately “written down an ass.” Our author is nearer the 
truth when he says—“ one of the greatest and most interest- 
ing writers whom the world has known.’ Time was and we 
had our Sir William Hawilton, our Forsyth and Matthews. 
Mr. Norway’s bibliographical notes show that the recent 
English literature on Naples, Pompeii, &¢., is “a beggarly 
account of empty boxes,” Even apart from Gregorovius, all the 
| best books are “by Germans.” Comparetti’s classical work on 
| Herculaneum appeared in 1883. Last year our author “cut its 
pages” in the British Museum—‘a fact that says worlds about 
British scholarship.” He remarks that the English tourist in 
Italy scouts ‘‘ the idea of spending the price of a new hat-boxr” 
on the necessary books. 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

Tie Evolution of the English Bible: an Histdrical Sketch of the Suc 
cessive Versions from 1382 to 1885. By H. W. Hoare. (John Murray. 
10s. Gd.)—Mr. Hoare’s purpose in this volume, as he informs 
us in his preface, was to tell the story of the English Bible in its 
connection with English history. ‘Chis purpose he has carried 
out with great success. The reception of the English Bible by 
the rulers of England forms a most interesting chapter in religious 
| history, and was very characteristic of English character. We 
are disposed to take it for granted that all good men welcomed 





| the Bible, and that bad men endeavoured to keep it out of the 
realm. ‘This was not invariably the case. Moreand Fisber were 
good men, but they were averse to placing the English Bible in 
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the hands of the people. Henry VIII. was a bad man, and his 
adviser, Cromwell, was not exactly a good man, but they gave 
an English Bible to Englishmen, and even exhorted them 
to read it. The object of the King and of Cromwell was 
to have an authority to oppose to that of the Pope, and 
only in the Bible, to which the Pope himself appealed, 
could they find such an authority. Henry, as his ‘subse- 
quent conduct made plain, gave it with a grudge, but, as it 
had to be given, he resolved to have as much personal credit as 
possible from the gift. The Bible accordingly contained a large 
frontispiece—reproduced in Mr. Hoare’s volume—in the upper 
portion of which Christ is represented in the clouds of heaven. 
Two Latin scrolls addressed to the King come from his lips, and 
the King, who is kneeling below, responds “Thy Word is a lamp 
unto my feet”! Mr. Hoare’s account of the Genevan Bible will 
be read with interest. One is apt to forget that a Calvinistic 
Bible, with Calvinistic notes, was for a long time the favourite 
Bible of the English people. Between 1560 and the Civil War 
no fewer than one hundred and sixty editions of this Bible were 
published. Although it was disliked by the civil and ecclesiastical] 
authorities, the people would read no other. Mr. Hoare accounts 
for the noble English of the Authorised Version by the circum- 
stance that it was made by men who had been reading noble 
English all their tives in contemporary literature. One is 
tempted to ask why the noble literature of the nineteenth 
century left so few traces in the Revised Version. The revisers 
produced a most useful book, and corrected many errors of their 
predecessors, but how rarely did they do it with any felicity of 
expression. 








Arthur Laurenson’s Letters and Literary Remains. Edited by 
Catherine Spence. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Laurenson 
was a native of Lerwick (in Shetland), who did much good work 
for his native place, and was a man of considerable culture: 
especially in the direction of Scandinavian literature, and he had 
an unquestionable gift of verse. ‘In the Seven Months’ War” 
—an incident of the Franco-Prussian Campaign—is rugged but 
strong, and the “In Memoriam,” written on the death of the one 
woman whom he loved, full of patbos. Hewas not exactly of 
first-class ability, but, without doubt, one whose memory is 
worth keeping alive. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





In the valuable series of “‘ Books for Bible Students,” appearing 
under the editorship of Dr. A. E. Gregory (Charles H. Keily), we 
have two volumes, both of great value,—The Development of 
Doctrine from the Early Middle Ages to the Reformation, by 
John §S. Banks (2s. 6d.), and The Dawn of the Reformation, by 
Herbert S. Workman, Vol. I. (2s. 6d.) The second of these may 
be taken first. Its range of subject is comparatively small. It 
deals with the Avignon period in the history of the Papacy. with 
Wyclif and the Lollards in the history of contemporary thought. 
Mr. Workman is a studiously fair writer. (He has some admirable 
remarks in his preface on the advantage and disadvantage for 
the Church historian of the Nonconformist standpoint.) Of the 
Avignon period it is not possible, even for a Papal historian, to 
write without severity. The Papacy had lost its spirituality, 
and even its morality. Even the better Pontiffs could do little or 
nothing against the prevailing corruption. Itisa relief to get 
away from this part of the subject to Chap. 2, “Seers and 
Dreamers,” with its interesting sketches of Dante, Marsizlio, 
and William of Ockham, From these we pass on to “ Wyclif 
and the Schoolmen.” Here we may specially note the appre- 
ciation of Wyclif as a philosophical thinker, a side of his 
character often neglected in the predominating interest of 
his practical energies. These latter are adequately treated. 
“The Envlish Lollards” occupy the last section of the volume. 
A certain class of historians is disposed to dwell on the extrava- 
gances, political and social, of these men. But England 
owes them much. It was they who taught men to die rather 
than to sin against conscientious belief. In his Development of 
Doctrine Mr. Banks begins with Gregory the Great, “the Last of 
the Fathers,” a title to which Mr. Banks would add “the First 
of the Medixval Divines.” His theological teaching was sub- 
stantially that of the Romanism of to-day, though without many of 
its later accretions. Subsequent chapters deal with other matters, 
of which “Penance” is practically the most important. In 
Part II. we have an account of “The Rise of Scholasticism,” 
divided into seven sections, “The Reign of Scholasticism,” and 


ha, 
“The Decline of Scholasticism.” The last of these chapters, with 
its incidental notices of the Mystics and others, who may be 
described as malcontents against scholastic thought, is peculiarly 
interesting. Part III. is given to the Reformation, with a 
supplementary account of the “Counter Reformation,” and of 


and diplomatic skill” which were displayed at the Council. The 
compromise effected by it between antagonistic teachings in the 
Roman Church was managed with consummate prudence. The 
fatal defect of the Council was a want of learning. But for this 
it would not have committed Rome to such impracticabilities, 


The Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj. By Frank Lillingston, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. Gd. net.)—Mr. Lillingston traces tha 
history of Indian Theism or quasi-Theism up to the time when 
Rammohun Roy commenced his religious movement. He estimates 
Rammohun Roy’s work, and follows up his account of it with an 
appreciation of his successors, Debendra Nath Tagoro ang 
Keshub Chunder Sen. He sees, and plainly states, the essentia] 
distinction between the belief which these reformers developed 
and Christianity. This does not prevent him from being 
perfectly fair, we may say benevolent, in his estimate of 
the work which these societies have done. He cannot 
but recognise the lamentable failure of the Brahmo Samaj 
when its chief departed from its principles in the matter of 
the marriage of his daughter, and condescended to defend his 
action by a device strongly resembling the least defensible pre. 
tensions of Mahomet. Still, he thinks that these movements 
have done something to bring India nearer to Christianity. 
Statements, both temperate and firm, of what they have reached, 
and of what still remains to be attained, such as we have in this 
volume, will do much in helping on the work. 


The Origin of Thought. By the Rev. D. Nickerson. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s. net.)—There are many things in this 
volume besides the subject which gives it a title. So far it 
resembles the “ Rhetoric ” of Aristotle, a treatise which not only 
gives us rules of the art, but copious suggestions about .the 
subject-matter on which the art is exercised. In fact, Mr, 
Nickerson supplies us with many things to think about, and is 
commonly an instructive and not infrequently an amusing 
counsellor. Let any one glance at the index, and he will see 
what a “variety entertainment,” if the expression may be 
used without disrespect, he may look for. Here is a specimen 
taken absolutely at random:—“ Bacon’s Essays; Balfour, Rt, 
Hon. A.; Ball, cannon, cricket; Bank, clerk, solvency 
Bankruptcy; Baptist Minister.” It is proportionately diffi. 
cult to estimate such a book. We may say, however, that 
it has the cardinal virtue of clearness, its philosophical 
portions being as lucidly expressed as its ethical; and 
that it is also full of common-sense. We do not find 
ourselves always in agreement with the author. There is a 
cbapter, for instance, on the “Infallibility of the Senses.” 
Mr. Nickerson allows that the senses are subject to illusion , 
but, he says, not the senses in their normal condition. 
There is something that has set them wrong, an error of 
judgment, for instance. Surely, for all practical purposes, that 
which is itself liable to deception deceives. And how can we 
know that our condition is normal? We differ also from the 
opinion that all appearances (of wraiths, &c.) are purely subjec- 





tive. ‘here is a vast amount of evidence that must be disposed 
of before this can be accepted. May not an objective influence 
create an impression on the retina of the eye? This would be a 
case of “spirit to spirit, ghost to ghost,” as Tennyson says. 





The Library, July. (Kegan Paul, Trench,and Co. 3s. net.)—An 
excellent portrait of Antony Panizzi, sometime Chief Librarian 
of the British Museum, suffices to make this number attractive. 
There are sundry interestiug articles, more or less technical per- 
haps, but of no little importance. We may mention “ Lhe 
Libraries of Greater Britain,” especially the note on * Toronto 
Public Library.” In this city the managers of the Public Library 
actually proceeded at law against the City Council for cutting 
down the estimate, and recovered the money. That is a commend- 
able state of things, but not a little surprising. Here the 
library authorities have to come cap in aand. The article on 
“ Leather for Bookbinding ” is of considerable practical value. 
One thing is tolerably clear, that in all libraries where gas is 
used the books should be protected by tightly fitting glass cases. 
jn one London library wel! known to the writer of this notice it 
is an almost unvarying experience that old bound books were 
found to lose their covers on being used. Only a few bindings of 





first quality survived. 


the Council of Trent. Mr. Banks does justice to the “ability. 
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My Fourth Tour m Western Australia. By Albert Cal vert. 
(Dean and Son. 7s. bu. net.)—This is asecond edition, published 
ata low price,—it is a quarto volume of three hundred and fifty- 
pine pages, fully and handsomely illustrated, in every way easy 
to read, and certainly worth reading. Mr. Calvert has written 
much about Western Australia, its history, progress, and 
resources. He explains that his previous visits to the Colony 
wero mainly for the purpose of investigating the “business facts” 
about it, the mining and agricultural prospects, &c. This work 
has now, he thinks, been sufficiently done. The place of Western 
Australia is fairly well fixed in public esteem. (The population 
of the Colony had increased from 29,208 in 1881 to 179,937 in 
1900, and its exports from £888,148 in 1892 to £6,985,642 in 1899. 
Its total area, we may remind our readers, is about eight times 
that of Great Britain and Ireland, and the proportion of cultivable 
land is considerable.) Mr. Calvert’s fourth tour was made, as he 
says, for the purpose of collecting personal itnpressions, with the 
object of interesting and amusing. That object his book should 
certainly fulfil. There are not a few striking stories, sketches, 
observations, and notices of men and things in it. Gold- 
diggers, Chinese, bushrangers, and we know not what other 
personalities, figure in these pages, The reader who has made 
Limself acquainted with the material conditions of the Colony 
should certainly study its social aspects as here depicted. 


History of Modera Europe. By Thomas Henry Dyer, LL.D. 
Revised and Continued to End of Nineteenth Century by Arthur 
Hassall, M.A. (G. Belland Sons. Gs, net per vol.)\—We have 
here an instalment of a third edition of Dr. Dyer’s book, Vol. I., 
containing the period 1453-1525, and Vol. IT., 1525-1585. Four more 
yolumes will be needed to complete it. The original has been 
revised, sometimes rewritten, and generally supplemented by the 
editor, During the last thirty years much historical information 
from original sources has been put at the disposition of the 
historian, and this has been aad is to be utilised by Mr. Hassall, 
This is a kind of labour to which it is difficult to do adequate 
justice, Weareglad to see that Dr. Dyer’s work, itself a per- 
formance far too good to be superseded, is to be accommodated to 
present needs. 


In the “ Temple Molitre” (J. M. Dent and Co., 23, net) we have 
L’Avare, with Preface and Glossary, &c., by Frederic Spencer. 
In the preface the editor gives a general account of the comedy, 
the circumstances of its performances, &c. It was put on the 
stage on September 9th, 1668, and withdrawn after eight repre- 
sentations. It was played seven times more before the end of the 
year, and thirty times during 1669-72. This is a curious con- 
trast to modern “‘runs.” The notes give, among other things, 
the parallels with which the comedy abounds; the glossary supple- 
ments the reader’s average knowledge of French, 


In the “ Library of Natural History Romance” (F. Warne and 
Co., 6s.) we have Shell Life, by Edward Step, “an Introduction 


to the British Mollusca.” Mr. Step tells us that he has described | 


six hundred and fifty out of the total seven hundred and fifty 
British mollusca. The subject has the advantage that the 
material from which it may be studied is close at hand. There 
is the snail, for instance; that is everywhere, and from the 
common ‘“‘ garden” variety we may go on to acquaint ourselves 
vith a great number of his more or less distant kinsfolk. Some 
of these are particularly interesting. There is the Dwarfed 
Limnaea, for instance. The eggs of the liver fluke (the most 
fatal disease that attacks sheep) when hatched out from the 
excrement of sheep find their habitat in this snail, and this only. 
If itis absent, they perish; if present, they live and probably 
originate a fresh outbreak of the disease. Could the Dwarfed 
Limnaea be exterminated the disease of liver fluke would be 
stamped out. How many farmers know this ? 


Geometrical Drawing for Schools. By F. F. Lydon. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)\—This volume contains 


A Concise Dictionary of the French and English Languages. By 
PF. E. A. Gase. (G. Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—Concise 
dictionaries are necessary, in view of the brevity of human life 
and the shallowness of the human purse, but,as necessarily 
wanting illustrative examples, they should be avoided as much 
as possible. To what kind of classical scholarship could one 
attain with only concise dictionaries of Latin and Greek? We 
mean no disparagement of M. Gasc’s book, which is the work of 
a teacher of repute, 


Playing at Botany. By Phebe Allen. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 8s. 6d.)—This is a second edition, revised and 
enlarged, and—a very great recommendation—illustrated. It is 
meant, as the title indicates, for children, whom it initiates by 
degrees into some of the difliculties of the subject, for, indeed, 
nothing worth knowing can be learnt without difficulties. Cowper 
thought it needless “to ask Jean Jacques Rousseau If birds 
confabulate or no.” So we will not object to conversations 
between Rhoda and Miss Buttercup, otherwise Miss Ranunculus 
Bulbosus and Mr. Wallflower, known on occasions of ceremony 
as Cheiranthus. 
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eighteen lessons on plane geometry drawing, seventeen on draw- | 
ing to scale (such objects as an envelope, a stool, an inkpot, a | 
plan of a classroom being given with special instructions), and | 
twenty-nine lessons in solid geometry, with hints and helps to | 
the scholar. 





Games of Patience. By “Tarbart.” (De La Rue and Co, 5s, | 
net.)\—The writer gives four pages to “ Definition of Terms” | 
‘e.g., merci, the indulgence of playing a card against rule; | 
Jcundations, cards on which ascending or descending sequences | 
are built; dépéts, depositories for cards not directly playable on 
foundations), and then proceeds to describe nineteen “ one-pack” 
and twenty-seven “two-pack” games, These are plentifully 
illustrated. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, s.W. 


Renovations — of Houses. 
Renovations — of Decorations. 
Renovations — of Furniture. 
ESTIMATES FREE. SEE 
HAMPTON’S NEW BOOKLET. 
1901 WALL PAPERS AND 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


PALL MALL EAST, 
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pusticaions or vue weex.  |ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Burton (J. Bloundelle), The Year One, cr 8V0........sseecsscsssensesees (Methuen) 6/0 Mend Clee: RARER Sere eee 


Chambers (R. W.), Cardigan : a Novel, er 8vo .(Constable) 6/0 
Cowan (S.), Mary Queen of Scots and Who Wrote the Casket: Letters, 
MS INIA ids daucuthosecianns bicdenavenee snbscunienepsontscceneicasshveshonesucenredae (Low) net 28/0 
Crockett ‘S. R.), Love Idylls, er 8vo.. J. Murray) net 5/0 
Farrow (G. E.), Baker Minor and the’ PO BUD  .- cscetnenniesk (Pearson) 5/0 
Foyster (W. H.), The Justice’s H indbook on Licensing (Shaw & Sons) net 2/6 
Gerard (Dorothea), PE PAOD, DEBUO 5 5c0essscsreccsconsssntvnsnsasososed en 6/0 
















Johnson (H.), Untrue to his Trust, er 8vo.. 3, 
Leighton (G. R.), Life History of British Serpents ‘and their Local Distri- 
bution in the dseitioh Isles, er 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 5, 
Lydon (F. F.), Geometrical Drawing for Schools, 4to ... «0.2.0.6 (Low) net 3 
aciver (D. R.), The Earliest In} abit ints of Abydos (Oxf. Univ. Press) net 10, 
Naoroji (D.), Povertyand Un-British Rule in Eptiag © 8vo... (Sonnenschein) 10 
Peake (E. E.), The Darlingtons, cr Svo. ...(Heinemann) 4 
Pearce (J. H.), Youth Goes a-M: keting, er 8vo. G. Allen) 6, 
Pike (0. G.), Woo a. Field, and Shore, cr 8vo .. R T.S.) net 5 
Pinkerton (Thomas), Blue Bonnets Up: a Romance, (Long) 6 


oo 
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Punshon (E. B.), Earth’s Great Lord: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... (Ward & Lock) 
Report of the Work of the Edinburgh and TL: ist of Scotland South African 











SMILIUIID ek dun seseesncacsscvessdosscansdseaesvecs (Oliver & Boyd) net 5 
Ross (P. T.), A Yeoman’s Letters, 8vo.. .(Simpkin) 5/ 
Senn (N.), Practical Surgery for the General. Practitioner. (Saunders) net 26/ 
Sturgis (Julian), Stephen Cmttinnst Or SVG 's..5. besaloscsscescecteetont (Constable) 6 
Tanqueray (Mrs. B.), The Call of the Future, cr 8vo_ ...(Hurst & Blackett) 6, 
Tracy (Louis), The Strange Disappearance of Lady Delia, cr 8vo (Pearson) 6 
Vivian (O. and H.), The Romance of Religion, cr 8VO ...........000008 (Pearson) 6/ 
Vizetelly (E.), From Cyprus to Zauzibar, by the Eg vate Delta (Pearson) 15, 
White (8. E.), The Westerners, cr 8vo ..(Constable) 6 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Qu een Sweetheart, cr 8vo | _.(E. V. White) 6 
Winter (J. S.), The Min I Loved, cr 8vo.. spaciee ..(F. V. White) 6 











To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 








| STRAINED VISION 
indicated by Headaches, Neuralgie Pains, 
a EADACH ES t and Nervous Depression, should receive jim- 


mediateand skilful attention, otherwise great 
mischief may be caused to the eyes which 
IMPERFECT 
VISION! 


cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 
ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 


the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS..F.R.M.S 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
| from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 


| BONUS YEAR, 1902. 
NATIONAL | paz ca Po 08 8 
PROVIDENT | ,2-Patasr Boirseremer het 
IN STITUTIO | be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all assurances 


| then existing will participate. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 








bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
| vision for old age. 
No. 48 Gracecuvurcu Srreet, Lonpoy, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 


“THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGINAL 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Picase notice the eae canes es , * a 6 hr ag word AERTEX in the 


Tilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children 
sent pos st-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
AND 60) OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 

















The Lance’ says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. -It is very soluble. An exceilent 


article.” 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 gnomes STREET, LONDON, W. 


i R 4 Ss ae Fish Napkins, 2 11 per dozen. 


Dinner Nap kins, 5/6 per dozen. 
Samples and Tabie Cloths, 2 yus. square, 2/6; 2} yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Price Lists 


able Cloths, -/11jeac] 
post-free. Dp A MM A S K ae yn em Towels. 
TABLE AND HOUSE 





46 per ‘dozen. 


LINEN. 





EsTaBLisHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Burnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.¢, V.0 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 4 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter aetna as MP, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. ics 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., -” P Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digb: Liecut.-Colonel 1. ,,Audersou Stebbing, 
Sir Charles iivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 





AUDITOR. 
C. L, Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, inc’iiug Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole W. | and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue. 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative ‘Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in Loudon for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 








—— OF TRUST DESIRED.—The Advertiser, a 
gentleman, aged 40, of good education and address, desires a position in 
any capacity involving responsibility and trust. Has recently resigned an 
appointment, held for many years, with a firm of newspaper proprietors and 
publishers, tirst as secretary and accountant, and later as manager. The 
Advertiser understands the publishing trade, is a good accountant and 
correspondent, a shorthand writer, able to operate typewriter, and has had 
considerable and varied general experience of men aud business. Would prefer 
PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, the KEEPING of ESTATE ACCOUNTS, or 
any permuauenat position of trust where ability and integrity would be 
appreciated. Unquestionable references available.— Address, by letter, 
“'YRUS'T,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


ee and WIFE WISH for ONE or TWO 
BOARDERS. 
Exceptional opportunities. Highest references. 
THE SCHOOL, KAISERST x. 132, 
KARLSRUHE, GERMANY. 


eS. MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Established 1893).—Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
Resident Gymnast and French Mistress ; healthy conditions of life; hockey and 
tennis; Kindergarten department.—Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE 
MOIR, Linghott, Wiadhead. AUTUMN ‘TERI: BEGINS on SEPT. 18th. 


U NGLISH LITERATURE—Miss EDITH TYLEE 

GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspoudence, in the History and 
ism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
ition ae University and Civil Service Exams. References: J. Churton 
s, Esq., M.A.; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L., M A. (late Public Examiner), 
& others. —For T erms, Sy llabus of Cou R &e., + AAC ress, s, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 
























\ ISS LOUISA DREWRY GIy ES LECTURES, 
14 READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
{ URF, and kindre subjects ; Examiues ; and Helps Students by Letter and ia 
uer Reading Society. Miss Drewry will have some leisure in the coming 
term. —H8 King Heary’ s Road, London, N.W. 


FIRM of MERCHANTS and MAN VUFACTURERS 
are preparel to admit a JUNIOL PARTNER up to £2,000. Fora 
gentleman who is not afraid of work this isa genuine and exceptional 
opportuuity for a good and increasing income.—Apply, WILD, Solicitor, 
3 Barbican, London, E.C, 


ry\O LET, a COTTAGE in KENT South aspect, sandy 
soil, 700 ft. above sea, magnificent view over Weald of Kent, close to 
be ech woods and open heather country. Two sitting-rooms, kitchen, and three 
bed-rooms (five beds), simply fur nished. Three miles from station. Rent (in- 
cinding attendance trom caretaker) 363. weekly.—Adudress by letter only, “C.," 
is2 Beulah Hill, Norwood, 8.E. 

LADY and GENTLEMAN living in an exceptionally 

healthy part of Suffolk (12 miles from Bury “St. Edinunds and four from 

thetford) WISH to TAKE a little BOY (or boy and girl) to EDUCATE with 
their cnly boy, aged five, for the next few years. Hishest references given and 
required.—Address in the first instance to “B.D. 'l.,” Messrs. Bumpus, 350 
Oxtord Street, London, 


( \RME GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, STAFFS.— 

REQUIRED in September next a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, with 
syme experience; able to prepare for Honours in Cambridge Higher Local 
Examinations ; Cambrid: ge Mathematical ‘lripos preferred.— Apply, Miss 
POWELL, U ppercross, Reading. 


OGNOR, SI 


























SUSSEX. —ARGYLL HOUSE. 

Home School for the Dau; ghters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certiticated English, French, and German zovers 
nesses, excellent visiting masters. Individual eare anl teaching, combined 





with fawily life and comlort,—Prineipal, Miss WICKEN DEN, 
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HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


rr, HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 


Head-Mistress..........06.00::c0ec000 
(ate of Girton College 


ineas a Term. 
ached sn daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 


A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
i i hool. ae ’ 
~~ bo obagy ng pons be ee foun te Secretary. 
MMENCES SEPTE ss 
ee T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 


109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
WISTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


HIGH-CLASS HOME semoet for YOUNG BOYS, in most healthy and 
ij uth of England. 
oy i i SPAGETT MOF FATT, M.A., Oxon., assisted by resident 
aduate, receives 12 boys between ages of 8 and 15 to prepare for the Public 
Echols and Royal Navy. Pupils invariably take good places in the Entrance 
Examinations ; specially strong in Mathematics, French, and German. Delight- 
ful outdoor life: cricket, football, &c. All boys taught riding, for which suit- 
able ponies are kept; excellent place for delicate boys.—Prospectus, &c., on 
application, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. 
T GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
Head-Master, Rev. R. H. WIX, MA. Fees moderate. | Reduction for 
Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracingair. 
Prep. for professions, business life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpen- 
ters shop, swimming bath, &c.—For Prospectus, &e., apply HEAD-MASTER. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
( CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, ridings 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


LMINSTER SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
Very healthy district. Modern Buildings. * 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories. Carpenter's shop. Playing-field. 
Swimming-bath. Prep. for Exams. Strong staff. Home comforts. 
Moderate fees.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


MALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL—For ROYAL 

NAVAL CADETSHIPS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Especially adapted 

for Junior Pupils. Strongly recommended. Naval class of three backward 

boys. Individual tuition. Long experience in Naval Exams. Moderate fees, 
—Address, HUGH LUPTON, Beeches School, Melbourn, Royston, Herts. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A First-grade 
Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxtord and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 


DUCATION.—UPTON HOUSE, NEAR SLOUGH, 
BUCKS.—Girls successfully prepared for all Exams. Special advan- 
tages for French, German, and accomplishments. Home comforts, gymnasium, 
cycling, recreation grounds. Moderate fees. Gov. student required.—Address, 
Miss ETHERINGTON. 


REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &ec., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 


NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 
Palace). — Established 1860. High-elass finishing school. Thorough 
English education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successful 
preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FENTON and Miss RISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 


F ASTBOURNE. —LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. WINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss M.I. GARDINER. References: Mrs. H. Sidgwick ; Miss H. Glad- 

stone; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. ; F, E, Kitchener, Esq. The AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


ARMSTADT.—The WIFE of the CHAPLAIN to the 
BRITISH LEGATION RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS who wish to study 
Music and German; French and English also, if desired. Thoroughly com- 
fortable, sanitary home and pleasant social life. Tennis, skating, Xc., available. 
References given and required.—Address, Mrs. GOULD ROSS, 10 Escholl- 
bricker Strasse, Darmstadt, Hessen, Germany. 


RANKSOME COLLEGE, NEW MILTON, HANTS.— 

J HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough Modern Education. All accom- 

plishments. Specialities: Musicand French. Bracing air, sea-bathing, tennis, 

cycling, games. Entire Charge of Children from Abroad. Moderate inclusive 
fees. VACANCIES for AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 19th. 


HE COLLEGE OF ST. NAZAIRE-SUR-LOIRE, 
FRANCE, under the direction of the University of Rennes, RECEIVES 
as PUPILS English Youths from 14 to 19 years of age: classical and modern 
side ; terms moderate ; English ‘church.—For references and particulars write 
the PRINCIPAL. 
IESBADEN — YORKSHIRE. — Miss GROSCHEL 
RECEIVES a few GIRLS for Music and Languages. Exceptional 
advantages. Home life. Winter Term, October 15th to March 15th, spent in 
Wiesbaden (Summer Term in Yorkshire). Pupils met in London.—For par- 
ticulars, apply Miss GROSCHEL, Barton Hall, Barton, R.S.O., Yorks. 


EECHCROFT, ST. EBBA’S, EPSOM. — High-class 
HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.  Recom- 
mended by the Rev. Canon Hunter, Christ Church, Epsom; Lady Adye; 
Lady Kennaway; and many other parents of pupils past and present.— 
Prospectus on application to the Principal, Miss GERTRUDE A. GILBERT. 


ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, 
from the age of 17, who REQUIRE to be in LONDON during the 
WINTER for special study or other definite object.. Large airy house near ilyde 
Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
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ae HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 











_ Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


IGHER EDUCATION OF GIRLS. — BONVIL 
SCHOOL, CUPAR-FIFE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HOGBEN, Girton 
College, Cambridge, Scholar, Classical Tripos.—Large Statf Highly Certifi- 
cated Mistresses, English and Foreign; sound Modern Education and 
thorough Individual Training of Pupils from Seven Years and upwards. 
Excellent Musical Training. Advanced Pianoforte, Harmony, Voice-Pro- 
duction. Honours gained annually at R.A.M. and -M. Rcicohoniionn, 
Excellent Results University and Higher Examinations. Special Distinctions 
French and German. BeavutiruL Country SITvaTION, racing air, large 
grounds, gardens, hockey park, golf, cricket, tennis, cycling. Splendid 
gymnasium and riding school opposite grounds. Fencing, drilling, &e. School 
highly recommended by parents, Great Britain and Colonies. Terms, 60 
Guineas. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 3rd. Prospectus on application. 
ee eee G C0 Lh L HB Gk 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Muaster, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 
OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to ]4, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 
games, 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 
—One of the finest and best equipped private boarding schools in 
England. Every department splendidly furnished tor object in view. 100 acres. 
Cricket-field kept after manner of best county grounds. Gymnasium (100 ft. by 
30ft.); swimming bath; recreation hall (90ft. by 30 ft.) ; separate building for 
chemistry (40 benches and lecture-room); physics room; 18 baths; beautiful 
central hall and 6 class-rooms. 100 boarders; 9 resident masters, matron, 
and resident trained nurse. Fees: under 13, 70 guineas; over 13, 80 guineas 
per annum.—Prospectus on application to the Principal, J. BAYLEY. 


St MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, &c., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
my gues Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon, 


JETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
kL for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. ° 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,éc. University Examination & Inspection, 
UNSTANTON.—THE . GLEBE HOUSE.— 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance & Scholarships) 
and tor the ROYAL NAVY. Strictly individual attenton. Premises specially 
built forschool work. Senior and Junior Houses; private chapel ; detached sana- 
torium. Cricket field; fivescourts ; gymnasium ; carpenter’sshop. High ground; 
dry and bracing climate; sea-bathing.—Prospectus, &c., on application to the 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon. 
| ag ET BIAS. I N PARIS 
SELECT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Limited numbers. 
Kept by Mlle. L;- HONORE, No. 7 RUE D’'ERLANGER. 
Highly recommended by 


Mrs. Heywood, Glevering Hall, Wickham Market, Suffolk. 





















































EST COOMBE HOUSE, HORNSEY RISE, N— 

The MISSES FLETCHER and MISS LEADER (Classica! Tripos, Cam- 
bridge) receive a limited number of resident and day pupils. Healthy situation; 
thorough teaching with careful individual attention; preparation for examina- 
tions ; special arrangemeuts for girls’ physical exercise and games. 











NV OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL FOR 
i GIRLS.—The NEX'T TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber 19th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, the Rev. W. A. 
Purey Cust, Colonel Little, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Miss Madelaine Shaw Lefevre, 
and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES. 


(ISS, STEEL-JOHNSON OFFERS a Happy Refined 
a HOME, with every modern E:lucational advantage, to the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN, Prepares for all Exams. Foreign Languages and Music 
specialities. Head English Mistress, B.A.; Music Mistress, L.R.A.M.; French 
Mistress, Masters. Large detached house; extensive grounds; most healthy 
and bracing locality; an easy distance from London.—Blandford House, 
Braintree, Essex. 








i ING’S SCHOOL, ELY.—Fully Equipped Public School 

on moderate terms, beautifully situated in Cathedral Close, very 
healthy locality. Classical and Modern Sides. Scholarships at next Entrance 
Exams.—Head-Master, Rev. F. W. HAWES, M.A. 


| I INDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES ON SEPTEMBER ISth, 1901. 


PISHERTON  DELAMERE, 
WYLYE, 8.0., WILTS, 














. GENTLEMEN.—PFfiicient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied, Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Hea‘d-Mistress, Miss KITCAT, 





VICAR (marrie1), M.A. Oxford (Honours), has VACANCY for ONE moe 
BOY preparing for Public Scaool, Home lite; very healthy spot, 
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Seaside. Splendid Climate. 2,000 Acres. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR, 


at above address. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Ciass I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary's College, Paddington, Ww. 

SS MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

Le Boarding and Day School. 

Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year —Apply, PRINCIPAL. 











(T. MICHAEL'S, BOGNOR, CHURCH of ENGLAND 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees, £60 per annum. Private 
Chapel. Large Garden. 
Playing Field, TVennis Courts. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Moore, First Class Hist. Tripos, Camb. 

MICHAELMAS TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss 

RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor. 


HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS. 


Principals: Miss J.F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staif consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical trainiugand outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthiul conditions of life: the bracing air ‘and gravel soil of the 
Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house stands in an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of nearly 800 ft. 
Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of 
Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of tormer 
pupils and others.—For prospectus address to MOORCROFT, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
tothe SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdiles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Xe. ; Fees, £50 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—-82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
ESTBROOK. MACCLESFIELD.—tThe Rev. 


DARWIN WILMOT, M.A. (formerly Assistant Master at Marl- 
borough and Rossall). New classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, sanatorium, 




















large playground. Sxhibitio to the Universities. The Head-Master 
RECEIVES TEN BOARDERS at Westbrook, weil situated in large grounds 


away from the town.—Prospectus and list of honours on application. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A few HEAD -MASTER’S 
NOMINATIONS (value £10) are available for September. TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER i8th.—Apply for information to Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 
M® A. K. SELLAR, M.A., OXON, RECEIVES 
35 PUPILS at the PRIORY, ST. ANDEEWS, to prepare them for Army, 
Navy aud University Entrance Examinations. 



































FRIDESWIDES SCHOOL, near CRAWLEY, 

e SUSSEX.—Country house one hour from town. Large gardens and 

playing fields; 27 acres; gymnasium, riding, cycling, &c. Preparation for 
Universities, &c., if desired.—For particulars apply Miss HAYLLAR, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—The Senior House-Master has 

a few VACANCIES for Septembernext. Many University, Army and 

Navy successes; seven Balliol Scholarships, and four Fellowships since 1894, 

Very healthy, modern sanitation, hospital nurse as matron.—Apply for Ilustra- 

ted Prospectus to Rev. W. T. KEELING, Boscobel, Weymouth. 

RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 
grade School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Recent 
successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations. — D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
EREFORD HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chairman—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Heal-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School. 
Gravel soil; playing-tield ; garden. 
Inclusive Fees from £59. 
RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 


PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 




















F - 
ome COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. For Land-owners, laid coustetareneae acieaicusions, tii Colonists fo, 
RESIDENT— - 


His Grace The DUKE of KICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
COMMITTEE OF MANaGEMENT— 

The Right Hou, The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 

Colonel Sir NIGEL ai oe K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 

RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
See? , ; College, — a 
or Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRIN 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sth. ora 


i] T ‘Th OWTaArba” 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfutuya 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS~— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCKWELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. © holarships for 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


fy SRE Oe RES LADIES COLLEGES, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., B.U.I. 
Resident Staft of Graduates and loreign Mistresses. Fine situation near thg 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 


+ oe SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
J AN SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 1s) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertake, 
Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. . 


NivbRS TRY OF DURHAY 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition. Sch lurships, and Cost of Residence ig 
= Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urham. 




















CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep., 

ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET~ 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

where the aim is to train girls to be practical, reiined, and cultured, Every 

care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 

M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staif, 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT, 
Patron (late President), His Most Gracious Majesty the KING. Public 
School Life and Education, with Special Classes for Candidates for the Navy 
and Army. Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxtord; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical 
Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 
40th in Sandhurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the 
Britannia, 13th on the Britannia, 18th on the Britannia. London Matriculatiog 
(ist Div.), 11th Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9ti Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 
NEXT 'TERM. SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street,W, 


HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at Public 
Schools, including one this year at Rugby. House close to sea, with large play- 
ground attached.—For prospectus. references to parents, &c., apply to the 
Head-Master, 8. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


A DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PF x PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL. The Halsteads, East Sheen, SW. 


4 IVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &¢.)—CANDI.- 

DATES PREPARED by an experienced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 
on the staff of Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones, of Garrick Chambers, who will be 
happy to act as a reference—Address, A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A, 
11 Denbigh Road, Bayswater, W. 


— THORPE MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Svery educational advantage. Special physical training (the Rational 
System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming, &c.—Apply, Mrs. 
DODWELL-KINGSFORD. 


ZINGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
\ SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th. 
Boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, are eligible as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive gurden and playing-tield, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


NEXPENSIVE EDUCATION FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. Inclusive fee, 45 gs. per annum ; reduction to brothers. 
Vicar is Warden; Graduate Masters. Excellent arrangements, education, 
games, gymnasium, references, &c. Very healthy village. Over 600 have 
already been educated.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, Schorne College, Winslow. 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 
LAND TERRACE, Ten minutes’ walk trom the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annuin. 


Fyn recommends a SCHOOL of high social standing 
where her daughter was educated. Every home comfort and care of 
delicate girls. Resident foreign governesses, and Languages successfully 
taught conversationally. Success in Music, Painting, and University Exawina- 
tions. Outdoor games. Special terms to professional men. Home school.— 
REEVES, 161 High Street, Kensington. 





















































fear for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
resden, or to Kk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, 





ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 

Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, Mod. Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. 
Preparation for examinations. Special advantages for modern languages. 
Tennis, hockey, cycling, swimming.—Prospectus on application, 
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BELMONT SCHOOL, BICKLEY, KENT, for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—A large old country house, with 

j3 acres of garden and playing-fields. Tennis, cricket, hockey. New class- 

ms, specially designed, and perfect sanitation. Principal, Mrs. LEISHMAN. 

Head Mistress, Miss OWEN SNOW, M.A.; and a large staff of Resident and 
Visiting English and Foreign Mistresses. 


ARIS.—A Lady wishes to recommend HOME SCHOOL 
P for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated near the Forest of 
pt. Germain, within thirty minutes of Paris. Foreign languages a speciality. 
Exceptional vantages for accomplishments. Professors from Paris. English 
Principal.—— ivess, in first instance, Miss WOOD, 25 West Hill, Sydenham. 


RAULEIN TEXTOR, late Teacher to Her Majesty the 

Empress of Russia, and at present Teacher to her Nieces, RECEIVES 

in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUPILS. Every 

educational advantage combined with the comforts of a refined home.— 
Address, Friiulein TEXTOR, Darmstadt. 











ATERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, 
N EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, October Ist. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL (removed from St. 

Leonards-on-Sea to SANDOWN, DEAL, on account of the invigorating 
air of Deal) PREPARES BOYS for all the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ‘BRITAN- 
NIA.’ Has never had a failure at the P.S. nor ‘Britannia.’ Has gained 
upward of 50 Scholarships (8 in last 15 months at Winchester, Marlborough, 
Clifton, Harrow, Rossail, Haileybury, Malvern, Lancing). Terms, 60 and 80 
guineas.—Fullest particulars on application to G. W. BRYANT, Head-Master. 


CHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
—Music, Modern Languages, and Physical Training receive special 
attention. Preparatory division. Examinations if desired. Boarders return 
September 19th. Prospectus and photographs on application.—Miss F. A. 
GILBERT and Miss NIMMO, Logaus, 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 


YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON. — 
Situated on the North Cliff overlooking the seaa GENTLEMEN’S 
SONS under 14 PREPARED for Entrance or Entrance Scholarship EXAMINA- 
TIONS at any of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, also for the NAVY.—For all par- 
ticulars apply to the Head-Master, Kk. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., Cantab. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) are open to, and 
highly appreciated by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high- 
class schools in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W.SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY &PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchoolforGirls. Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


‘byocre , WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evaus, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 























IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 

surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


RiczwoNnD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE. 





Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
racing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 
a GIRLS. Number limited to about 20. Resident foreign teachers ; 
visiting Professors. Large modern house on gravei soil; 15 acres of land ; pine 
and heather district. Hiding, cycling, kc. School recommended by Miss 
one Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford—Apply to Miss 8, 
y) wiv. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


HEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to tyain girls in domestic work 
and management if desiced.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON. AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 














REAT YARMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Sea 
bathing, laboratory, gymnasium, workshop. Recent Univ. honours: 
Class. Schol., £80 ; Sci. Exhib., £40. Many certificates Oxf. and Camb. Joint 
Board, Camb. Local, Lond. Matric. (many distinctions and first classes). 
Championship Public School Sports. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Recommended for delicate boys. House Scholarships, £20 and £15, Sept. 10th. 
Very moderate fees, 


UTTON, SURREY.—A few BOARDERS RECEIVED 

in PRIVATE HOUSE for the HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School 

Co.) : Dry, bracing climate ; detached house; good garden. First-rate instrue- 

tion in music if desired. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBEER 17th.—Miss GEDGE, 
Tanglewood, Sutton, Surrey. 


T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymuastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 











QTAMMERING completely and permanently cured by a 
kK perfectly SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young have been success- 
fullytreated. Boy residents received; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., or 
Goldington Road, Bedford, 








J ies MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1901-1902, will commence on Tuesday, October Ist. 

Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be competed 
for Sept. 24th, 25th, 26th. 

One Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed tor on Sept. 24th and 25th. Notice 
in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before Sept. 16th. 

There are annually EIGHTEEN RESIDENT Hospital Appointments open 
to Students without extra fee. 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum 135 
guineas ; for Dental Students 54 guineas. 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
pean studies, and of University of London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sci. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for thirty students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 

W. PASTEUR, M.D., Dean. 


QT GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, OCTOBER Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered at 4 p.m. by Dr. P. W. 
LATHAM, of Cambridge. 

Prospectuses and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, Prizes, 
=" Fees, etc., etc., may be obtained on application to the Dean of the 

chool, 


4 DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with Preparation for the Examinations, 
are afforded. References exchanged.— Apply, Dr. DAWSON TURNER, 
37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


IN G’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Full COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology, at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate Classes. 

Preparations for all Examinations of the London University. 

There are a few Vacancies for Resident Students. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 8rd. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, Kensington.—MICHAELMAS TERM COM- 
a OCTOBER 14th.—Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington 
Square. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Chair of Professor of 
English Language and Literature at the above College. 

Applications, together with testimonials, must be in the hands of the under- 
signed (from whom further particulars may be obtained) not later than 


Saturday, September 7th, 1901. 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, 
July, 1901. Registrar. 


noe < eo OF SCARBOROUGH. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the APPOINTMENT of PRINCIPAL 
of new Secondary and Science School to be opened in January, 1902. 
Salary £500 per annum. 
Candidates who have had experience in similar schools, and who hold first- 
rate University qualifications will, receive the first consideration. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, and applications 
must be sent in not later than Saturday, September 28th, 1901. 
(By order) W. ASCOUGH, 
Secretary to the Technical 
Instruction Committee. 























King Street, Scarborough, 
August 30th, 1901. 


| Dig err cnn ga SCHOOL, BODMIN.— 

Healthiest part of England. Most successful school. Sons of Gentlemen 
ouly, at moderate fees. Preparation for all Public Examinations, Public 
School Scholarships, Army and Navy. Homecomforts. Perfect sanitation. 
Premises rebuilt 1895. Unbroken health record. Good playing fields. Pros- 
pectus, Views; Magazine from the HEAD-MASTER. NEX'T TERM, SEPT. léth. 


| ag etd LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.— 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros- 
pectuses and Views of hest BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 380 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, ls. 44.—J. and J. 
PATON, 145 Cannon Street, London. If detuiled statement of requirements be 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge. 

RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 

GirRLs? ENGLISH, Forr1GN?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


N ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 

English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady ousekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLEs, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—14! Regent Street, W. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


SUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
Ss BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOCLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘l'utors for all Examinatious 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s. Jd., 
2s, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 
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T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, { DINBURBRGH 
Incorporatel by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 
The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH AC 
TUESDAY, October Ist, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an examination ; 
both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new bo. = 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 2nq se 
9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. “a, 8s 
Parents are requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. C. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6N. St. David Street, Edinburg}, 
ons 


PADDINGTON, W 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 
THE HOSPITAL is in close proximity to Paddington Station (G. W. R.), 
Marylebone (G.C. R.), Edgware Road and Praed Steet (Met. and Dist. R.), 


and Lancaster Gate (C. L. RB.) 


The numerous clinical appointments in the Hospital are free to all 
students, and the Resident Medical Officers are appointed by competitive 
examination ; of the latter eighteen are appointed annually. 


THE NEW WING, the ground floor of which, comprising the new Out- | as soon as possible. 


Patient Department, was opened in 1878, is about to be completed. This will 
add 100 beds to the Hospital, and will include an additional Operating Theatre, 
a new Clinical Laboratory, and an X-Ray Department. 

THE MEDICAL SCHOOL, as a School of Medicine of the University of 
London, affords complete preparation for the Prel. Sci. Intermed. and final 
M.B. London, and also for the Medical Degrees of the Universities of Oxford 


1 o'clock. 


and Cambridge, and for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and information. 


Surgeons. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Four Open Scholarships in Natural Science, 
one of £145, two of £78 15s., and one of £52 10s., and two University Scholar- 


chips of £63 each (open to students from Oxford or Cambridge), will be competed | appointment. 


for on September 24th and 25th 


For Calendar of the Melical School and full particulars, ayply to the DEAN 
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mei 
ACADEMY 
ADEMY will BEGIN on 


The Rector, Mr. C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, M.A., Oxon., will be glad t 
see Parents at the Academy on September 25th and 30th, between 19 ri 


Copies of the new Prospectus and of the special Prospectus of the NEW 
BOARDING-HOUSES at Inverleith may be obtained from the JANITOR at 


the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 


BOARDERS are received by Mr. A. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place; Mr. F A 
HARDY, Scott House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith ; and Mr. DRUITT, Jeffrey 
House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith. They will be glad to see Parents vy 








Lee (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
‘ MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER 
SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year | 
for 3 years and £30 are offered in September. Special cl: 
the Prelimixary Scientific M.B. Examination.—For parti 


SECRETARY. 








ars, apply to the 


VAcaTion 


PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT or in charge of Caretakers 
are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for the WANTS of their 
DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning them to a lingering death in empty 
s are arranged for | houses, or to inevitable starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets, 


CRUELTY TO OATs. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary, 


R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
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Tur Irish NvuisaxcE AND How To ABATE IT. By 
Edward Dicey, C.B. 

Lorp Rosenery’s Escare rrom Hounpspitca. By 
Sidney Webb. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE CoronaTIon. With 
Plans. By Somers Clarke, T.S.A., Architect to 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Tre First Brirish SETTLERS 1x SovutH AFRICA. 
By the Kev. Dr. Wirgman, Canon of Grahams- 
town Cathedral. 

Recent Science. By Prince Kropotkin. 

INTERNATIONAL BoaT-RactnG. By W. B. Woodgate, 
ex Amateur Champion of the Thames. 

Lorp Lytron’s Noveis. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

Tue Sieces or Derry anp Limerick. By Henry 


Mangan. 

SKETCHES IN A NORTHERN Town. By Mrs. Henry 
Birchenhaugh. 

AssuMING THE Founpations. (Concluded.) By 


the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
“Tennis.” By His Excellency Mons. Jusserand. 
Aw ALTERNATIVE TO Karrirn Lasour. By Jonkheer 
Van Citters. 
Last Mont. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No, 1,051. SEPTEMBER, 1901. 2s. 6d. 


PIANISTS OF THE Past. Personal Recollections by 
the late Charles Salaman. 

WITH THE PincuarD Frirer. By Stephen Gwynn. 

Cricket Recorps. By Hamish Stuart. 

THE Conquest OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 6-8. 

SkINNER OF SEINNER’S HORSE. 

A Recror’s Story. 

Tse Strate or IRELAND, 

JELFRED THE Kinc. By Mrs. Ada Bartrick Baker. 

Ove L.-T. 

Mvsincs witnoct Metsop.—Tae Paum witHovt 
THE Dust—Lorp Rosrzery’s LassiruDE—THE 
CrraTion oF Mr. GLanstone—LoRD CHESTER- 
FIZLD’s ‘‘LetTers”—-Tue WoR.p’s MIsunDER- 
STANDING — His Morauity-— His Ponrricau 
Wispom aND Prescrencr—Mr. CAINE AND 
HIs Rivat—Tse Virtue or ImMaGInaTIon— 
A Svussect or Enotion—An_ Ecrprtiaw 
PLEASANTRY. 





Witiram Brack woon & Sons. Edinburgh & London. 








R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
wrices. Specia!l terms to Institutions, Publisher: 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 





ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
Gom .. +. .. of o &1 86..0143.. 072 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c eo 00 ce 


1106..0153.,07 8 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. Ba 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Iniligestion. 


Safest Aperient for Delicate 





Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BRIGHTON, 


October Ist, 2nd, 8rd, and 4th, 1901. 
PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 


The subjects include the Church and the Empire, 
Authority in the Church, Support of the Clergy, 
Church Reform, Prayer Book Enrichment, the 
Church and the Army, the Reformation Settlement, 
Social Reforms, Bells and Bellringers, &c. 

Members’ tickets (7s. 6d. each), with official guide, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Church Congress Oftice, 106 Church Street, Brighton ; 
the Church House, Dean's Yard, S.W.; the S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand. 

The reception-rooms at the Royal Pavilion will be 
open for the use of members from the Monday 
afternoon. It is requested that all applications for 
tickets may contain the name and address of euch 
person by whom each ticket will be used. 

J. J. HANNAH, Cnsirman of Committees. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


910°) DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910 
“3 jo repayable on demand. “2 jo 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THac«knay. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION tor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepured tosend the above PAMPHUPT. reprinted 
(by permission} from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quani«ties at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Douations toward the 
Funds of the Asseviation should be sent.—-Baahers, 
Mes RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO ,} Pall Mail 
Fast. S.W. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers ;, 6 9 
it procures us in London and the 7 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 


Per Dozen 
Lots. 4-Bots, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PaGr, 





Perey eeceee LlU 1) 0 





ic res 

WIMESU ARO: <cvsssarescat eegass. Cee 
Quarter-Page ...ccccce Stcccee S12 8 
Narrow Column ....... henn cae 310 U 
Half-Column ........... Nasa aee i115 0 
Quarter-Column .......0...00% vl7 6 


COMPANIES. 

OUIGe TAD: os socciesisesenssn Sie eee 
SR RO hos 2 soo Kane nésco aon 1212 0 

Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 

width), 5s.; and_1s. per line for every additional lize 
(containing on an average tweive words). 





Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
4 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


syBSORIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Poosiaz Books of the 
Season are now in Circuiation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 


hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


941 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


]. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address : Codes: Unicopre and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 37. PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


DWARD BAKER, the well known bookseller and 

better known bookfinder (vide Editor Bazaar), offers his valuable services 

fo any one requiring rare and out-of-print books. BOOKSELLERS IN 

BIRMINGHAM.—*“ Edward Baker, of John Bright Street, Birmingham, is the 

best second-hand bookseller 
Core sespondence it invite: de 


U THE “LITERARY PEN. 
) 

“It isa pleasant, smocth-running pen, and altogether very agreeable to work 
with. It ought to be a boon to those who write much.”—Dublin Daily Express. 
London : T. _ FISHER . UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


BookMEN, LONDON. 








in that town.’’—Lazaar, "Exchange and Mart, 











(\OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editious, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists 
“Desiderata Fig for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
LIONEL ISAACS, 60 ) Hay market, London, 8 .W. 





OOKS. —RARE E AND OUT. OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer ‘‘ The Nude in 
Art." Handsome folio vol., new, 32s. 6d.; cost £4 4s. net. Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased. for ‘Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Seis of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List tree—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


| ctameniamee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUN DS 


£15 15s. CRUISE, ‘LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, NAPLES, and M. ARSSILLES, SEPTEMBER 14th. 

On the S.Y. “ ARGONAUT ” ; tonnage, 3,254 ; horse-power, 4,000 ; described in 
Times leading article, April 26th, 190i, as * ‘a commodious steam yuc h it, fitted 
with every inodern convenience and luxury 

£6 6s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS. 

£10 10s. ROME TOURS 

£12 12s. FLORENCE and VENICE TOURS. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 

SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, : London, N. Ww. 


£40,000,000. 





The SPECTATOR is on sale iinateails at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’Ss, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BRENTANO'S, Union Square, New York, 








| Tur ANATOMY OF THE PRO-BOER. 


A Fascinating Novel by a New Writer. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE 


By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


Westminster Review.—‘ A splendid story.” ‘ Fascinating book.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* A powerful novel...... Holds the reafer’s attention to the 
end.” Spectator,—*‘ Vivid and realistic.” 

Academy.— Wants nothing of human interest. Q 

Edinburgh Evening Ne ws.—** Fascinating.” Scotsman.—“ Exciting.’ 

To-day.—‘*‘ Absorbing.” Glasgow Herald.—* A remarkable romance.’ 

Manchester Courier.—‘ As enthralling as one of the romances of Mr. Anthonz 
Hope or Mr. Stanley Wi eyman, 

Christian World. — Absorbing...... There is fascination i in double measure,” 

County Genjleman.— “An engrossing book.’ 

Dundee Advertiser.—‘‘ Highly impressive......Curiously attractive.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


MONTHLY.—PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 
Imperialism and the Coming Crisis for Democracy. 
By JOHN E. ELLAM. 
By M. D. O'BRIEN. 
By F. A. WHITE. 
By JOSEPH M. A. BROWN. 
By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 





Principles of Gladstone’s Foreign Policy. 
Consequences of the Present War. 
Political Society and Utilitarianism. 
Psychie Action of Genius. 
Middle-class Culture Fifty Years Ago. By J.G. ALGER. 
Notes on Education in the United States. By G. P. GOCCiI. 
May a Layman Discuss the Problem of Vivisection ? 

By JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 
Local Government Board and Dr. Scott Tebb. By PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Tragedy of Architecture. By GUY WILFRID HAYLER. 
Factory Acts Consolidation. By JOHN SHIRLEY. 
Roman Catholic Problem. By M. CAMILLUS STRATTON, 
What is Civilisation ? By C. H. BEAUMONT. 
A Case for Inquiry in the Post Office. By C. H. GARLAND. 
Clergy and the Teaching of Ethics. By MAURICE G. HERING. 
New Snobbishness. By OGIER RYSDEN. 


ees 


.8 York Buildings, 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNS so 


Adelphi, Ww cL. 


THE sca REVIEW. 


EpITED sr W. L. CourTNEy. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


Ay Open LETTER TO Lorp Rosesery. By Calchas. 

HrReEaFTER: A SONNET. 

Tre Empress FREDERICK. By Charles Benham. 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE AT THE DAWN OF THE 20TH CENTURY. 
Mallock. 

Tur SetTLeMENT OF South Arrica. By E. B. Iwan-Miller. 

Do Men Desire Immortarity? By F.C. 8S. Schiller. 

Tue Inisu University COMMISSION, AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

By His Honour Judge O'Connor Morris. 

Geruart HavprMaNnn. By Beatrice Marshall. 

University REFORM IN THE Vicror1aAN Era. By J. A. R. Marriott. 

Book COLLECTING AS AN INVESTMENT. By W. Roberts. 

A Censor OF MopERN Womanuoop. By George Paston. 

SoctaL PsycHoLoGy rv CONTEMPORARY FRENCH Fiction. By L. Marillier. 

* ANTICIPATIONS.” (VI.) By H. G. Wells. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
a Serious Comepy in Four Acts. 


By W. H. 





A LONG DUEL: 
Clifford. 


By Mrs. W. E. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 


Limited, London. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contests Fok SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Commencement of a New Volume.) 





EprisopEes OF THE MONTH. 

Tue Causes OF THE SoutH Arrican War. By Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.-P. 
Empress FrEvERICK. By Sir Rowland Blenverhassett, Bart. 

By Walter Raleigh. 

CROKER. By Gustavus Myers, Author of the “ History of Tammany 





“Boss” 
Hall.” 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 


By Leslie Stephen. 

By A. Maurice Low. 

Tue Crarr or Fire Insurance. By F. Harcourt Kitchin. 

Tue CoppERMEADS OF THE AMERICAN CrviL War. By H. W. Wilson. 

In THE Days OF THE CHILLY DeatH. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 

Mapre rv GERMANY AND Five Years Arrer. By Ernest E. Williams, Author 
of ‘‘ Made in Germany.” 

GREATER BRITA. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


‘REVIEWED, ADVERTISED. OR ‘MEN TIONEDIN THIS PAPER 
promptly sent by post. 
CATALOGUE OF New Remarypers FREE. 








ANY 
BOOK 














USA, and 1015 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C.; THE 
SunsckIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Strect, New York, 
and 7% Clark Street,. Chicago, U.S.A. ; y Reg NANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON Company, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DEPOr, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND Gorcn, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christehureh ; TH. 
BalLuig anpD Company, Wel lington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. RIGBY, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








| Milk Food No. Ie 


H. J. GLAISHER, 5 7 Wis gmore Street, W. 
THR 


‘“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, a in providing nourishment suited 
to the chanzing digestive powers of the Infant. 


“Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 


Frora 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards 





From birth to 3 months. 


Pamphlet * Infant Fi nq FREF. Pee 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.c 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Six Shillings Each. 


‘THE NEW GOSPEL OF CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY.” —Liverroox Post. 


**He looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 


By HALL CAINE. 


From several hundreds of Reviews and Leading Articles on ‘'The 
Eternal City ” the following may be confidently accepted as the 
general verdict: 


“A great novel, and unquestionably Mr. Hall Caine’s best.” 
‘*Tntensely interesting.” 
“It is pure in conception.and in ¢ 
“The love story is of great be 
‘ The heroine is a nobie, char 
a sroic and magnificent figure 
“ The message of the bc ook is clear and forcible, and may be described as the 
new Gospel of Christian Demoer acy. 
‘The Pope, who plays a great part in the 
rev verence. 
‘The novel will rank among the vital things in literature.” 


cution, and can do nothing but good.” 






iscinat ing woman, and the hero an 


story, is treated with the utmost 





MAXWELL GR 


FOUR- LEAVED ‘CLO VER. 


The Scots man.—‘ The novel is one of the pleasantest and healthiest of the 


6¢ason.” 
MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 


The St. James's Gazette —‘‘ Amid the ocean of commonplace it is something 
to be more than usually thankt al for to come across a book so refreshingly 
strong, original, thoughtful, nd artistic. There 1s not a disagreeable 
character nor a dishouourable action. 


E, F. BENSO 


THE LUCK OF ‘THE VAILS. 


The Speciator.—“ Delightfully easy holiday reading......calculated to give a 
prover Christmas thrill on the hottest afternoon.” 
MATILDE SERAO, Author of “‘ Fantasy.” 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 


The Spectator. — A great novel with a most laudable purpose, the lesson of 




















which should not be thrown away on English readers.” 
JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFEB. 


THE IN HERITORS. 5 


The Atheneum.—‘‘A remarkable piece of work, possessi vualifications 
which before now have made a work of fiction the sensation “ot its year 
exquisite keenness of style, and a large fantastic daring in scheme 


E. L. VOYNICH. 


JACK RAYMOND. 


The Pall Mal! Gazette.—‘* The strongest novel the season has produce.” 





JAMES PRIOR. 


FOREST FOLK. | 


r—‘* We have no hesitation in welcoming ‘ Forest Folk ’ as one 
of the very best and most original novels of the year, and our only regrei is 
that we have failed to proclaim the fact sooner.” 

BASIL MARNAN. 


A DAUGHTER Of THE VELDT, 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ Strong, clever, and striking.” 
DOROTHEA GERARD. 


SAWDUST. 


—‘‘ There is a considerable fascination in this book, 
awniill as well as of fresh air und the scent of 


The Spectator 






The Saturday Review. 
born of the machinery of the ¢ 
pinewoods.” 

FRANCES HARROD (Frances Forbes-ROLERTSON). 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. 


The Athenzum.—‘‘ A good story, simply told and undidactic, with men and 
women in it who are creatures of real flesh and blood. An artistic coterie is 
described briefly and pithily, with humour and without exaggeration.” 


THE 


POLLAR LIBRARY CF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price FOUR 
SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscription o 
12 volumes. The Latest Volume is :— 


SISTER CARRIE. 


By THE( pmegerens DREISER. 
—‘‘ At last a really strong novel has come from America ; 
f its utless purpose, its power to compel | 
upl licity. tf “Mr. Dreiser obtains the success he de- 
shoald make the book not of one but of many 





The Daily Mai! 
novel almost gre 
tion, its marvellous 
‘Sister Carrie’ 


WHILE CHARLIE WAS AWAY. 
By Drs. POULTNEY BIGELOW, | 
ddle Course.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. 











Mw 


Author of ‘‘The Mi 
Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST ON APPLICATION. 
Any bound Bovk in this List will be sent on approval on naming 
the nearest Bovikscller through whom it may be sent. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 


$$, 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S List. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEw, 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT, 


No. 12, SEPTEMBER, 1901. 2s, 6d. net, 
CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


A BREEZE FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
ON THE LINE. 
THE ALLEGED ECONO”IC DECAY OF Great 
BRITAIN.—W. 4. MALLOCK. 
THE NAVY AT SCHOOL (With Map).—Ziew. CaRLYoY 
BELLAIRS, R.N. 
UNSOLVED FOREIGN PROBLEMS. — cZziz7;5 
BLL sey, Mik: 
ITALY’S CASE AGAINST HER ALLIES.— 1. 2 
DUFFIELD. 
THE WORK AND FUTURE OF WAR CORRESPon. 
DENTS.—/. 3. 47KIN. 
NATIONALITY IN DRAMATIC ART.—H. HAMILTON 
z 
A WOMAN PAINTER AND SYMBOLISM (lustrated)— 
EDITH SICHEL. 
KOROLENKO.—C. Z. CALDERON. 
THE VALET’S TRAGEDY.—4ANDREW LANG. 
MAGIC.— 1. 8. YEATS. 
COMMEMORATION.—HENRY NEWBOLT. 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT, XXVI.- XXVIL—ANT7HONY 


HORNS OF HONOUR, 


Studies in the Byeways of Archwology. By F. T. Etwortnzy, 
numerous Illustrations, crown Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“Those who possess ‘ The Evil Eye’ will need no bidding to put this book 
by its side on their shelves.”—Notes and Queries. 


TRISTRAM OF BLENT. An Episode 


in the Story of an Ancient House. By Antuony Horr. Large crow 
8vo », CS. 
“ There is originality of construction, of character, and of dialogue... 


and other 
With 


often 


| epigrammatic, often paradoxical, but still more often delightfully humorous,” 


—Tinus. 
*** Tristram of Blent’ is an ideal holiday book.”—Pal! Mall Gazette, 


THE SNARES OF THE WORLD, 


By Hamitton Aipé. Large crown Svo, 6s. [Just published. 


— DOMINE’S GARDEN. By 


ImoGEN CLARE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 
‘A remarkable novel......Told with poetry, grace, and dignity.” —Spectator, 
“A book to read at leisure and to linger over.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 

“A novelist of quite exceptional power and promise...... There are qualities 
to be discerned in this stor y whieh entitle it to a place among the most notable 
of recent works of fiction.” — Worl 

“The story charms and fascinates.”—Daily Mail. 


THE WOOING OF GREY EYES, 


ani other Stories. By Riccardo Stepurns, M.B., €.M., Author of “The 
Prince and the Undertaker and What they Undertook.” Large crown 
8vo, 6s. [Iinmedrately. 


’ 


MR. MURRAY’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
UNIFORM WITH ‘‘ THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR.” 


ANTONIA, 


By JESSIE VAN ZILE ‘ee 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 


THE GATHERING OF 
BROTHER HILARIUS. 
By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 
Crown vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
EPISODE ON A DESERT ISLAND. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ MISS MOLLY.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 
MRS. GREEN. 
By EVELYNE ELSYE RYND. 
Crowa 8vo, 2s. 6d, net (Recently published. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR. 
By OLIVER ONIONS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, Gd, net, 
A GIFT FROM THE GRAVE. 
By EDITH WHARTON. 
Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
MONICA GREY. 


By the Hoo. Lady HELY-HUTCHINSON, 
Crown Gro, Me. 64. net. 


(Immediately. 


[Immediately. 


AN 


[Just published. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lid., will 


Publish on SEPTEMBER 5th Mr. R, W. Chambers’s 
New Novel, CARDIGAN, and a New Novel by Stewart 
Edward White entitled THE WESTERNERS, 
and on SEPTEMBER 14th Mr. Julian Sturgis’s New 
Book, STEPHEN CALINARI. 


They will also Publish in SEPTEMBER LOVE 
LIKE A GIPSY, %y Bernard Capes, 
«The Lake of Wine,” &c., and Two Volumes in their 
Pocket Edition of Mr. George Meredith’s Works 
will also be ready and appear at fortnightly intervals, 
together with their ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
Works of SHAKESPEARE. 





Gs. Books. 


CHRIST AND ANTI-CHRIST. 
THE DEATH OF THE GODS. 


By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. 
Authorised Translation by F. HERBERT TRENCH, } 


SiR HECTOR. 


Rospert Macuray. 


THE SKIPPER OF BARNCRAIG. 


SETOUN. 
“A powerful and impressive story, instinct with human emotion.” —Scotsman. 
“The story is full of incident...... The everlasting struggle between the real and 
the ideal is the undertone of the book...... Described with insight and power 
which are quite remarkable.”—Aberdeen Free Pres 


MARR’D IN MAKING. 


“Is apousing widespread interest. *—Bookman. **Excellent and 
most illuminating.”—Candid Friend. ‘* Beth is an extraordinarily real 
human being.”—Daily Graphic. ‘As a study of womankind Beth is 
admirable.” —Westminstcr Gazette. 


THE STORY OF EVA. Wit Payne. 
“Ev erything in this novel is wrought with care, and the conclusion is satis- 
fy ving ulike as a dramatic solution of a difficult problem, and as a study of the 
igbest human emotion.’’—Glasgow Herald. ** A work of which the merits are 
exceptional—a ‘ human document’ faithfully recorded and delicately handled.” 
—shefield Daily Telegraph. 


KING’S END. A tice Brown. 


“ Artistically conceived and finely wrought.”—Manchester Guardian. ‘We 
cive the palm to ‘King’s End.’’”?— Globe. ‘*Instinet with sympathy, 
spiritual insight, and a most winsome blending of humour and 
pathos.” *"—Pilot. “* Nobody who admires Miss Wilkins’ delicate art should 
iiss * King's Bad.” Book kman. ‘Should be 
readers,” —Athenzum. 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY. A. E. W. Masoy. 


“Excellent.”—Athenzum. ‘* We can recommend the book...... a refreshing 
voluue,”"—World. ‘* Of particular exeellence.”—Bookman. 


RETALIATION. Hersert FLOWERDEW. 


‘“*Vigorously written and interests one, not unflaggingly only, but 
increasingly trom the first page to the last.”—1 * Obviously draw a 
from life. ivery act and word bears the 2 ll He po "—Pall Ma 
Gazette. ‘The climax of this original dramatic story is most successful, aah 
there is not a wearisome line in the book.”—Leeds Mercury. “A thoroughly 
goud a nd sol me — oi work...... Essie in particulur is most admirably done.”"— 
Daily Chronic 


The Story of a Scots Gentleman. 


GABRIEL 


BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 








acceptable to a wide circle of 








A JCURNEY TO NATURE. PP. J. Mowsray. 
Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net 


“A book to read slow ly, ponder over, and ‘dip into’ again and again. Every 
character in the book is a living, breathing human thing. All reveal them- 

‘ves without a trace of self-consciousness, and we part from them as from 
our friends.”"—World. ‘A book in whose company one can spend a profitable 

ud happy half-hour whether in town or country.”—Scotsman. ‘ Bright and 
ori original trom cover to cover.”—Outlook. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. éd. net. 


“If I eould only afford to buy, one book this summer I should cer- 
tainly choose Mr. Townsend’s * Asia and Europe.’”—British Weekly. 
, the work contains enough thought to furnish a careful reader with in- 
lectual food for a twelvemonth, andisa worthy monument of a life spent in 
st dying the relations between Asia and Europe. The record of its author is 
uucient guarantee that it is inspired throughout by a wide and tolerant 
judgment! ’—Daily Chronicle. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY 
LANDMARKS. Francis Grissie. Illustrated, gilt top, 18s. 
“A really excellent book.”—Daily News. 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE. Epiru Sicuet. Illustrated, demy 8vo, lés. net. 
“As good a compendium of the period as any we could name.”—Times. 


MEREDITH ‘TOWNSEND. 








Author of 






FOUR GOOD BOOKS. 


Price 5s. net.—THIRD THOUSAND. 


MEN AND LETTERS. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 


Guardian.—‘‘ The book is an altogether delightful one.......Everyone who 
cares for good literature and good talk should buy it at once, take it on a 
railway journey, and be happy.” 

Time s—< A book which is both learned and eminently readable—a rare 
combination.’ 

Daily News.—‘ It must be read by all who appreciate urbanity, humour, and 
a style which glitters like the point of a rapier wielded by a master of fence. a 


Delightf ees. 











Price 6s.—EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


THE ARISTOCRATS. 


Being the Impressions uf the Lady Helen Pole during her Sojourn 
in the Great North Woods, as spontaneously Recorded in her 
Letters to her friend in North Britain, the Countess of Edge 
and Ross. 

By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


Author of ‘*Senator North,” ** Patience Sparhawk,”’ 
**The Californians.” 


Times.—*‘ Clever and entertaining...... This gay volume is written by someone 
with a pretty wit, an eye for scenery, and a mind quick to grasp natural as well 
as individual characteristics. Her investigations into the American character 
are acute as well as amusing.” 

Standard.—*‘ Excellent entertainment...... A book of brilliant parts.” 

Onlooker.—‘‘ I have no hesitation in recommending it strongly to my readers’ 
notice.......It contains the most delicious satire and the brightest writing that 
has been published for a long time.” 








Interesting— 





Price 6s.—A NEW WRITER. 


THEY THAT TOOK THE SWORD. 


By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON. 


World.—‘‘ Deserves hearty recognition....... Admirable....... Treated with ex- 
ceptional ability.” 





Candid Friend.—* A pleasant, exciting, and well-written story.” 
Outlook.—*‘ Good.” 
Academy.—*‘ Well- written.” 

Bright— 





Price 6s. A FAVOURITE AUTHOR. 


SEVERANCE. 


By THOMAS COBB, 


Author of ‘*‘Carpet Courtship,” **Mr. Passingham,” ‘‘ The 
Dissemblers,” &c., &c. 


Athenzum.—‘‘ ‘Severance’ will be gratefully adjudged charming as well as 
discreet by most readers.” 

Literary World.—* As pleasant a volume as could be met with on a summer's 
day.” 


r.— Pleasan 


t, readable, well-finished...... As refreshing a relaxation as 





Dail ly Telegraph.—* It should prove a successful holiday book.” 


Mr. JOHN LANE will Publish on September 3rd a new 
Six-Shilling Novel entitled THE JUST AND THE 
UNJUST, by RICHARD BAGOT, the Author of that suc- 
cessful work on ecclesiastical tepics, CASTING OF 
NETS. There will also appear SCENES FROM CLERICAL 
LIFE, Sy GEORGE ELIOT, in the “‘New Pocket Library’’ 
Series (size 6 in. by 3} in., cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 
net), which opened with ADAM BEDE, and will include 
later in the Autumn ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S famous trilogy, 
THE WARDEN, BARCHESTER TOWERS, and DR. 
THORNE. A further instalment to the “ Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening ’’ will be published on the same day, 
—viz., THE BOOK OF THE GREENHOUSE (2s. Gd. net), 
by J. C. TALLACK. The approaching season should make 
this particularly wefcome to all who are looking for new 
ideas on the subject, or who need practical guidance in 
it. Mr. LANE would aiso call timely attention to the 
appearance carly in the Autumn of a handsome Edition 
de Luxe of EDWARD FITZGERALD'S Rendering of the 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, Edited by Mr. F. B. 
MONEY-COUTTS (15s. net). This sumptuous volume, printed 
on Japanese veilum and hand-made paper, with 12 
beautiful lilustrations by Mr. HERBERT COLE, will make 
an irresistibly attractive present. The Edition is a very 
limited one, and cannot be reprinted, so an early applicas 
tion to your Bookseller is advised. 











2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher. London and New York. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOSSOSSSOSSSHS SOSH SHSSOOOSESOESCOSOEOOOSD 


NOTICE.—/r. 


GIANT’S GATE, will be published 


This is the longest and most important Novel from 


price 6s. 


MAX PEMBERTON’S New Novel, 


THE 
‘uring September 


Mr. Pemberton’s pen, and orders should be registered at the 


Booksellers’ forthwith, 





Two New Books for Young 
People. 


By Mrs. SUART ROBSON. 


MRS. PEDERSON’S NIECE. 


With 8 Full-page 








Plates, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
[Ready shortly. 


By JESSIE MANSERGH. 


TOM AWD SOME OTHER GIRLS 


With 8 Full-page Plates by Percy Tarrant. Extra crown | 
[Ready shortly. 





8vo, price 3s. 6d. 











RECENT ADDITIONS TO 


Cassell’s Sixpenny Editions 
of Famous Novels 
INCLUDE— 


THE HISPANIOLA PLATE. 


BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 


THE MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. Means. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. ByA. T. Quitren- 


CoucH (“*Q”). 
THE SEA WOLVES. By Max Pemserton. 
FATHER STAFFORD. By Axtuony Hore, 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. By 


FRANK BARRETT. 


By J, 





| Mr. 


Remarkable Novels. 


200,000 Copies of MAURICE 
THOMPSON'S Great Novel, ALICE OF 


OLD VINCENNES, have been sold 
in England and America. The English 
Edition has again been reprinted, 
price 6s. 


Quer 





J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S New Novel, 
entitled A VANISHED RIVAL, 
is now on sale, price 6s. 


“Woe predict that whosoever reads this, one of the most masterly of Mr. 
Bloundelle-Burton’s productions, will be carried along by swiftly moving events, 
fall of delightful excitement.’”’—Field. 





MR. FRANK STOCKTON’S NEW VOLUME 
OF STORIES. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


AFIELD AND AFLOAT. By Fraxk 


R. Stockton, Author of “ Mrs. Cliff's Yacht,” ‘“ Adventures of 
Captain Horn,” “The Girl at Cobhurst,”&c. With 12 Illustrations. 





“Brimming over with the author's gifts of imagination, humour, and 
delicate observation.’’—Manchester Guardian. 





am “CASSELL and COMPANY'S LIST OF 
FORTHCOMING VOLUMES will be ready 
in a few days and a copy will be sent 
post-free on application to the publishers. 





A Unique Fine Art Work. 





READY SHORTLY.—In paper covers, price 5s. net; or handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH SCULPTURE AND 


By M. H. SPIELMANN, Editor of the Magazine 
This publication—‘/e first and o 


about 200 Illustrations representing most of the principal works by living < 


mly one devoted to British Sculpture—will contain a survey of this noble art at the present day, 


net, 


SCULPTORS OF TO-DAY. 


of Art, Author of “The History of Punch,” &e., & 
with 
tal and 


C 


artists in all the branches of Sculpture—monumen 


decorative work, ideal figures and groups, statuary, busts, and medals, as well as the beautiful productions of some of our metal-workers, 


illustrative of that revived art 
silversmith, the jeweller, and the enameller on the other. 

The text will present a sk 
characteristic merits, About sixty sculptors will be represented. 





CASSEI, Le an nd COMP ANY, Ltd., abi: Parts, ian York, and Melbour 


‘hich occupies the border-line between sculpture on the one hand, and the work of the goldsmith, the 


sketch of the sculpture of to-day, and give an outline of the career of each artist and a brief criticism of his 


ne. 


wl 
oo 
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London: Printed by I & Wy 
iw 


at their C ‘Re Ce, No. 





jat Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
ou Sureet t, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Straad, in the County of 


; and Publi rege by Jouy Barer for the’ Specratox ” (Limited) 
f Middlesex, Saturday, August 31st, 1901. 





